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FOREWORD 


Action for Boston Community Development, Inc. was formed by Mayor John 
F. Collins, his Development Administrator and a group of citizens in a deter- 
mined effort to find more effective ways of meeting human needs and rectifying 
social problems in Boston. It was their conviction in 196] that a concerted 
effort to develop and strengthen employment, education, health, housing, and 
family life and recreation opportunities must accompany and reinforce the ex- 
tensive urban renewal program in Greater Boston. 

The Boston Youth Opportunities Project (BYOP) emanated from ABCD's 
belief in the aforementioned goals. The Project, funded by the Ford Foundation 
and HEW's Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, was designed 
to reduce the frequency and seriousness of criminal acts committed by 12-16 
year olds in Greater Boston. Government funds are authorized under the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act, inkeeping with the 
objectives outlined by the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crimes: that "a delinquency prevention program should focus on both 
the individual offenders and the underlying social conditions if it is tomeet 
all the significant needs of youth.” 

Separately, each demonstration program within the BYOP has a primary 
objective; in conjunction, the programs are directed to altering role per - 
formance, developing skills necessary for job maintenance, and instilling 
values compatible with established legal and normative codes. 

This report, the fifth in a series describingB YOP activities, covers 
the period May 1-October 31, 1965. 
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INTRODUCTION 


With the resignation of the Director of Program Development in the Summer 
of 1965, the Executive Director of Action for Boston Community Development 
recognized the need to reorganize the two departments within the Boston Youth 
Opportunities Project (BYOP): Research and Program Development. Since the 
BYOP was entering its third year of operation and since many of the BYOP 
programs were entering their final stages of demonstration, reorganization 
appeared especially advisable in anticipation of a shift in emphasis from 
program development to program evaluation. 

During the early period of the Boston Youth Opportunities Project, staff 
members were engaged primarily in the development of program and research 
designs, and in the formulation of procedures for program monitoring and 
data retrieval. By August of 1965, staff responsibilities had shifted consider - 
ably to processing the large quantities of data obtained during the observation 
and testing periods, and to writing the preliminary and final reports of those 
demonstration programs in operation for more than two years. 

In an effort to unify the scope and format of all forthcoming BYOP documents, 
ABCD recently established an editorial department. The department's first 
major undertaking was the preparation and production of this semi-annual 
report. 

In the Summer of 1965, the Director of Research drafted a Reorganization 
Plan, which was reviewed and approved by the Executive Director and 
ratified by ABCD's Executive Committee on August 23. The Plan contains the 
following major provisions: 


1) Consolidation of the Program Development and Research 
Departments into a single unit, with the Director of 
Research as its head; 


2) Reassignment of professional staff members to super- 
vise program-research teams, with each team responsible 
for the development, monitoring and evaluation of one or 
more demonstration program; and 


3) Establishment of a specific time schedule for the demon- 
stration, evaluation and report phases of each ongoing 
or projected program. (See Table I, p. 5) 


A major phase of the Reorganization Plan includes a realistic set of 
staff assignments, based on a study of the number of available ABCD personnel, 
the funding conditions and prospects for the BYOP, and ABCD's various 
commitments to the Poverty Program. The findings of this study have 
prompted the following proposals, all of which were incorporated within the 
approved Reorganization Plan: a) elimination of the Scholarship, Home-School 
Liaison, and Ability Identification and Development programs from the BYOP; 
b) discontinuation of the Week-End Rangers Program pending analysis of the 
past two demonstrations; c) elimination of the third year evaluation of the 
Pre-Kindergarten Program; d) reduction in the scale of plans for personnel 
training programs; e) transfer of the administration of the Unified Legal 
Services Program to a separate department head, with the BYOP retaining 
only evaluation and monitoring functions; f) incorporation of the evaluation 
phase of the Educational Enrichment Program (EEP) within the BYOP.! 

Within this report period, which runs from May | - October aie Ulan. 
ABCD has not only instituted all of the above changes but has also proceeded 
with the development, implementation and/or evaluation of all programs within 
Terby OP. 

The Developmental Reading and Pupil Adjustment Counseling programs 
have remained in operation almost two full years; the Pre-Kindergarten 
Program, a somewhat shorter period. Approximately 3000 pupils in the 
Boston Public Schools are enrolled in these programs; another 2800 are 
serving as controls for the Reading and Pupil Adjustment Counseling impact 
analysis. 

During the summer of 1965, the Agassiz Village, YMCA and Educational 
Enrichment programs completed their second cycle of operation, with some 
300 ABCD-sponsored children participating. 


De ee ee 


I the Research Department had previously undertaken the EEP evaluation 
apart from its regular BYOP obligations. 


Two of the most significant accomplishments of the BYOP Department 
during the past six months were 1) completion of the Guidance program and 
research designs, which were mutually approved by ABCD and the Boston School 
Department and launched on a full-scale basis in September 1965; and 2) com- 
pletion of the Work-Study and Tutoring program designs, which are being 
submitted for funding through the Boston School Department to the U.S. Office 
of Education. Both programs will be operated by the Boston School Department 
and monitored and evaluated by ABCD. 

Also during this report period, a set of multi-service center reporting 
forms has been designed for use by the Roxbury Center. The Shawmut 
Neighborhood Service Center is presently supplying ABCD with client informa- 
tion, although complete agreement on reporting forms has not yet been 
achieved. No agreement concerning formal or informal client reports has 
been reached with the John F. Kennedy Center in Charlestown. 

Approximately 400 families in the South End and Roxbury have been 
interviewed in the community surveys which provide ABCD with information 
pertinent to multi-service center evaluation. Since the John F. Kennedy 
Family Service Center has resisted any community survey, no family inter- 
views have been attempted in Charlestown. 

With the completion of the design for ABCD's computer-based Data 
Storage, Management and Retrieval System, large amounts of data can be 
processed on an individual identification basis. The system will be fully 
operative by December 1965. The Data Center has recently completed the 
collection and analysis of information for the Week-End Rangers Program, a 
final report of which will be available early in 1966. 

In preparation for scheduled evaluations, the coding of school records 
has continued during this report period. Approximately 50,000 school 
records are being re-photographed in order to update the school performance- 
behavior data on the BYOP demonstration population in the Boston Public 
Schools. This re-photographing began in late Spring and will continue through 
December. 

ABCD has completed the design for the Police Department's Juvenile Aid 
Section report form, which was adopted by the Boston Police Department and 
printed and distributed by ABCD to the Juvenile Aid Section. With the 


assistance of a manual of instructions, police officers in the Juvenile Aid 
Section have been trained in the proper use of the form. According to an 
agreement with the Boston Police Department, ABCD will receive copies of , 
each official police-youth contact. A series of coding devices have been 
designed to process the data from this report form and from information 
presently stored in the files of the Juvenile Aid Section. Major advances 
have also proceeded in the development of a "seriousness scale” for legal 
offenses. 

A newly appointed ABCD-School Department Coordinator, Miss Mary 
Martin, recently replaced Miss Katherine Maney who returned to Boston's 
Thompson School as Principal. Miss Martin was formerly working with 
ABCD personnel in the planning of the Humboldt School, and was well informed 
about the ABCD--School Department programs. The change in personnel 
proceeded smoothly. 

The merger of the Prograrn Development and Research Departments, 
coupled with uncertainties about the future of the BYOP, resulted in considerable 
staff turnover. Seventeen staff members left the BYOP between May | and 
October 31, 1965. Two transferred to the Anti-Poverty segment of ABCD; 
several accepted faculty positions in colleges and universities; and several 
others returned to graduate school for advanced study. Those leaving ABCD in 
this period were Dorothy Abramson, Francis Brow, Esther Edwards, Robert 
Francis, Geraldine Harvey, Ralph Lewis, Henry Mascarello, Edgar Mills, 
Stanley Overlan, Robert Perlman, Herbert Simons, Norman Stacey, Polly 
Stevens, Edward Stone, and Helen Wetherbee. Those transferring to the 
Anti-Poverty Program were Rheable Edwards and Harold Haizlip. 
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BOSTON YOUTH OPPORTUNITIES PROJECT REPORT SCHEDULE 


Program 


Group 


Il 


lil 


End Date 
Demonstration 
Program Period 

Pre-Kindergarten June 1965 
Reading June 1966 
Pupil Adjustment 
Counseling June 1966 
Agassiz Village Aug. 1966 
YMCA Camp Aug,. 1966 
Weekend Rangers Feb, 1965 
Educational Enrichment Aug.1966 
The Multi-Service 
Centers and 
Legal Services April 1966 
Guidance June 1966 
Work-Study June 1967 
Tutoring June 1967 


Total BYOP 
Delinquency Analysis 


End Date 
Evaluation 
Period 


June 1965 
June 1966 


June 1967 
June 1967 


June 1967 


Aug. 1966 


June 1967 


Dec. 1966 
June 1967 
Sept. 1968 
June 1968 


June 1967 


Reports 

Jan. 1966 
Aug, 1966 
Jan. 1967 
Dec. 1967 
Dec. 1965 
Dec. 1966 
Dec. 1967 
Jan. 1966 
Jan. 1967 
Jan. 1968 


Nov. 1965 
Dec. 1966 


Nov. 1965 
Nov. 1966 


Nov. 1967 
Aug, 1967 
Aug. 1968 
Aug, 1969 
Dec, 1968 


Aug, 1968 


PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


In September of 1965 the Developmental Reading Program entered its 
final demonstration year. In accordance with the approved design, grade nine 
of the experimental junior high school was added to the Reading Program and 
an additional reading consultant was employed. 

Since the same experimental and control schools participated in the 
1964-65 and the 1965-66 programs, the testing conducted during June 1965 
served two purposes: 1) to measure the effectiveness of the 1964-65 
Developmental Reading Program and 2) to regroup experimental students 
into homogeneous reading classes for the forthcoming September 1965 program. 

Cross-grade homogeneous grouping was initiated in the elementary schools 
during the second year of the Developmental Reading Program. In the junior 
high schools, the complex scheduling of classes precluded homogeneous 
grouping across grade lines. To circumvent this problem and still derive 
the benefits of grouping by comparable scores on the California Reading 
Achievement Test, the junior high schools have formed homogeneous classes 
within the same grade. 

The California Test of Mental Maturity and the California Reading Tests 
were administered in June 1965 to a total of 230 classes in 28 schools: 35 
fourth grades, 37 fifth grades, 37 sixth grades, 65 seventh grades and 56 
eighth grades. An inadequate sampling of students from the feeder schools 
serving one of the experimental junior high schools required retesting several 
seventh grade classes when school resumed in September. With this 
exception, few problems arose throughout the entire testing process. ‘Testing 
was facilitated by a change in procedure permitting classroom teachers, rather 
than personnel outside the Boston school system, to administer the tests. 
Manuals of testing procedures were supplied several days before the date of 


Ithree elementary and three junior high school districts in the experimen- 


tal population, and six elementary school districts and three junior high 
schools in the control population. 


testing. In order to verify the names and the correct birthdates of the 
children tested as well as to facilitate identifying eligible and prospective 
camp-school participants, school principals directed all teachers to complete 
biographical lists of the pupils in their classrooms. 

In May, ABCD and School Department personnel attended four guided 
group discussions on the learning problems of individual children. A year- 
long training program was initiated in October; guest speakers from univer- 
sities, school systems and publishing companies have been invited to present 
materials and demonstration lessons pertinent to the teaching of reading 
skills. 


2See Summer Camp-School Programs, Chapter II, pp. 29-35. 


EDUCATIONAL ENRICHMENT 


The Educational Enrichment Program, : which ran for six weeks during 
the Summers of 19647 and 1965, 3 was a cooperative undertaking of six private 
schools, the Boston public schools, two national educational associations, four 
private foundations, and ABCD. The programs offered explorative and 
challenging work for able students whose environment and social background 
tend to limit opportunities for progress. 

Classes met five days a week at three private schools in the Greater Boston 
area. Milton Academy, Belmont Hill and Shady Hill offered courses in English 
and Science in conjunction with a wide variety of creative and cultural 
activities in art, dramatics and music, Daily sports and recreational periods 
were a regular part of the curriculum. 

The program was designed to inculcate a spirit of inquiry, awareness, 
cooperation and tolerance in students of recognized ability -- whether or not 
their present performance was commensurate with their potential for 
achievement. Specifically, the program aimed to improve study skills, 
reading ability and comprehension, fundamentals of oral and written expression, 
and understanding and application of principles of scientific investigation. 

The EEP also strived to stimulate reading enjoyment and concern with man's 
natural environment and cultural activities. 

The faculty at the three schools consisted of experienced teachers from 
the regular staffs of the six participating private schools and the Boston 


| Because previous ABCD annual reports have not included information on 
the Educational Enrichment Program, a summary of the program's 
activities from its inception is presented at this time. 

2 Tune 29 to August 7. 

Stune 30,to August 18. 


4Belmont Hill, Browne & Nichols, Milton Academy, Noble & Greenough, 
Roxbury Latin, and Shady Hill. 


public schools. Student Aides, from public and private high schools, assisted 
the teachers and students. 

ABCD was responsible for selecting 82 of the 234 students” participating 
in the 1964 summer program. Forty-six of these 234 accepted the invitation 
to return to the 1965 EEP session. Those ineligible to return to the second 
session included: 


1) Students who had moved outside the Boston area and/or 
were attending a school outside of Boston in the 1964- 
65 school year; 


2) Students attending private or parochial schools; 


3) Students who accepted the 1964 program invitation but 
failed to attend classes and students who dropped out 
of the program within one week; and 


4) Students whom the schools did not wish to invite back. 


To supplement the returning campers in the 1965 EEP population, school 
principals~- were asked to recommend boys and girls eligible to participate in 
the second summer program. The following selection criteria determined 
eligibility: 

1) An IQ score of 105 and above on the most recent intelligence 
test (except for the third and fourth graders); 


2) Latest reading test score at or above grade level. 

From the total list of 247 eligible students who were recommended, ABCD's 
Research Department randomly chose the final experimental population of The: 
students.’ Recommendations from school principals were necessary because 
ABCD's microfilming operations of 1963-64 had not been repeated in 1965 and 
thus no up-to-date school records were available for processing by ABCD's 
Research Department. 
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In an earlier report entitled First Report--Educational Enrichment Program: 
Summer, 1964, ABCD described the total population of the EEP and out- 
lined the procedures designed for selecting the program population. 


OF rom the same schools participating in the 1964 Educational Enrichment 
Program. 


’See ableslivap 912. 


The impact of both the 1964 and 1965 Educational Enrichment Programs 
will be measured by comparing the test scores of the experimental and control 
populations on the following four examinations: 


1) The California Reading Test, which consists of Reading 
Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension sections, the 
latter furnishing sub-scores for "Following Directions,” 
"Reference Skills," and "Interpretation of Material." 
This test features elementary and junior high versions. 


2) The California Language Test, which provides a mechanics 
of English rating, and also offers elementary and junior 
high versions. 


3) The Sequential Test of Educational Progress (STEP), 
which requires the student to write an essay on an 
assigned topic. This test also has junior high and 
elementary versions. 


4) The Test of Understanding Science (TOUS), which con- 
Sists of 30 questions geared to students beyond the fourth 
grade. 


The 1964 EEP population was pre-tested in the Spring of 1964 and post- 
tested in February of 1965. A total of 78 experimentals and 175 controls’ were 
post-tested at this time. Between March 30 and April 2, 1965, 235 children in 
the 1965 EEP population were pre-tested in preparation for the second cycle of 
the Educational Enrichment Program. 

Post-testing was facilitated by two school mobility studies conducted 
within the past year to track participants in the 1964 and/or 1965 Educational 
Enrichment Program(s). In December 1964 the Boston School Department 
approved a mobility check on members of the first summer EEP, all of whom 
had been pre-tested in June 1964. A total of 291 children--82 experimentals, 
202 controls, and seven who accepted but did not attend--were located at 
this time. Tracking proceeded by furnishing principals with lists identifying 
the names, schools, and grades of the experimental and control populations 
for the 1963-64 school year. Each principal was requested to check the names 
of students still enrolled in the school listed, or to supply the names of 


schools to which students had transferred. From this survey ABCD learned 
that 235 children were enrolled in the same school; 53 had transferred; 11 had 
moved outside Boston:” and three could not be located. 


Senrolled in grades four through nine. 
hese eleven were dropped from the analysis. 


== 


In the second mobility check, begun in October 1965, all students parti- 
cipating in the 1964 and/or 1965 sessions (including refusees and rejectees) 
were tracked--with the exception of those whom the first check proved 
unlocatable or else tracked to private and parochial schools outside the 
Boston area. 

Some 517 names were checked at 13 junior high schools and 32 elementary 
schools to determine present school location and grade status. Also recorded 
at this time were the reasons for inability to locate the child. With the 
approval of the Deputy Superintendent of Schools, two members of ABCD's 
staff and two students from Simmons College scheduled visits to all 45 schools. 
In those schools where fewer than five names were to be tracked however, 
phone calls frequently replaced school visits. 

The second mobility check revealed that as of October 1965, the population 
was dispersed into 23 junior high schools, 48 elementary schools, two private 
schools, and one parochial school. The breakdown is as follows: 296 students 
were located in the same schools in 1965 as in the two previous school years; 
169 had transferred to other Boston public schools; six had transferred to 
private or parochial schools; seven were in schools outside Boston; and 19 
could not be located. 

The October 1965 mobility check will be of additional value in locating 
individuals for an EEP sub-study undertaken by ABCD, the Executive Secretary 
of the EEP, and Dr. Joseph Hozid of Simmons College. This sub-study will 
measure comparative changes in the interests and attitudes of experimental 
and control children participating in the 1964 and/or 1965 program(s). 
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DESCRIPTION OF EDUCATIONAL ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM POPULATION 


1965: 
New Population Returned Total 
Experimentals 13 46 119 
Controls le 0 LUZ 
Rejected 42 LS ate 
Refused 20 des) 30 
No Contact an); hie 4 
Total 247 78 325 
TAB GE Aa 
DESCRIPTION OF EDUCATIONAL ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM EXPERIMENTALS BY SCHOOL 
New Returned 
Experimentals Experimentals ‘Total 
Milton Academy Zh, 20 47 
Shady Hill 30 10 40 
Belmont Hill 16 16 32 
Total Wy) 46 119 
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EXPERIMENTAL GUIDANCE 


The major development during the last six months was the completion of 
the Guidance program design jointly prepared and approved by the staffs of 
ABCD and the Boston Public Schools assigned to the program. The design was 
then submitted to Boston's Superintendent of Schools, whose official approval 
was received by ABCD early in October 1965. 

The preliminary sections of this report summarize the approved program 
and research designs and all major changes since the last semi-annual report. 
The report will also describe the pre-training program for Guidance Advisers, 
the formal orientation of public school personnel, and administrative problems 
in implementing the program. 

The sub-goal of the Guidance program is to improve the self-concept of 
the participants by developing the student's knowledge of his capabilities, his 
achievements, his educational and vocational goals, and the relationship of 
this self-knowledge to the educational and vocational training requirements 
of the world of work. It is hoped that the fulfillment of this sub-goal will 
lead to the achievement of the primary program objectives enumerated below: 


1) Improvement of the school performance of students 
participating in the program; 


2) Reduction of the number of subjects (courses) failed; 
and, 


3) An increase in the number of grade-years completed 
after age 16. (This objective can reasonably be evaluated 
only for the junior high students exposed to the program. ) 


To promote the aforementioned objectives, the following two procedures 
have been developed: 1) Individual Counseling, and 2) Small Group Discussion 
Sessions, including Group Meetings. 

Individual Counseling: Academically-failing students will be selected for 
Individual Counseling according to the following counseling priorities: 
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Number Major Subjects Minimum Number of 


Priority Rating Failed Counseling Interviews 
A 4or 5 6 (per marking term) 
B 3 4 
C eres py 2 


Each child's record will be reviewed at the end of each bi-monthly marking 
period. The number of major subjects failed for that period will determine 
the counseling priority rating for the next period. 

Students who are not failing any major subjects will receive at least two 
Individual Counseling interviews during the school year in grade five, and at 
least three interviews in grades six, eight andnine.” Discussions with these 
students will range from problems of personal adjustment to course selection 
and educational-vocational orientation. 

Small Group Discussions: Prior to Small Group Discussion sessions, 
three Group Meetings will be held to acquaint the students with the Adviser 
and his role in the Experimental Guidance Program. The meetings will also 
provide the Adviser with information cnncerning the self-concept and educa- 
tional and vocational plans of each student. 

In the elementary grades these meetings will be held during the regularly 
scheduled classroom period; in the junior high grades, during the Guidance 
period. There will be three forty-minute meetings, which will run from 
October llth through November 5th. 

At the first orientation meeting, the Adviser will familiarize the pupils 
with the functioning of the Guidance Program and the physical facilities and 
extra-curricular opportunities of the school. Then, with the help of the 
classroom teacher, the Adviser will administer the Borgatta Behavioral Self- 
Rating Form. During the second and third meetings, the California Test of 
Personality and the Educational and Vocational Goals Questionnaire will be 
administered. Immediately following the first three meetings, the Small 
Group Discussion program will begin. 

Small Group Discussions were selected as the best means of both survey- 
ing interests and imparting educational and occupational information for the 
following reasons: 1) minimal disr uption of regular class activities; 


Mn view of the amount of work involved for each counselor and the heavy 
student-counselor ratio, ABCD and the Boston School Department agreed 
to drop the seventh grade from the program at this time. 
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2) maximal audience exposure to basic educational information; 3) facility in 
administering interest inventories; 4) the need for a broad-based framework 
for the discussion of vocational and educational goals. 

The Small Group Discussion program in the elementary school will consist 
of five to ten sessions each lasting thirty to forty-five minutes and limited to 
ten students. The junior high program will be identical but will consist of ten 
sessions. These sessions will start in November and continue through the 
school year. 

The suggested format for the Small Group Discussions includes an ex- 
planation of the role of the Guidance Advisers; preparation for the administra- 
tion of the interest inventories; administration of the interest inventories:° 
analysis of inventory results and preparation of interest profile; investigation 
of specific occupations; explanation of the relationship between occupational 
choice and the world of work; and a discussion of the relation of interest to 
ability. 

At the conclusion of the Small Group Discussions in May, three meetings 
will be held with the entire Guidance class. The tests given during the original 
Group Meetings will at this time be readministered. Both pre-and post-program 
scores on these tests will be utilized in the Guidance program evaluation. 

A set of forms, approved in June by the Department of Vocational Guidance 
and the Department of Tests and Measurement of the Boston Public Schools, 
has been refined to facilitate use by the Guidance Adviser and secretary as 
well as by the keypunch operators at ABCD's Data Processing Center. Code 
sheets, manuals and instructions for use have recently been completed. 
Information from these forms will be used during counseling sessions and/or 
in conducting program evaluation. The forms are described below: 


1) The Counseling Priority Form records the bi-monthly 
academic record and counseling priority rating of each 
failing student. 


° The What I Like To Do Interest Inventory for the elementary schools; The 
Kuder General Interest Survey Form E for the junior high pupils. 
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2) The Biographical Inventory records personal data 
including ah Student's view of his family's educa- 
tional and occupational background. This information 
will be correlated with the self-concept scores, as 
measured by the Borgatta and California, the scores 
on the Educational and Vocational Plans Questionnaires, 
and (eventual) school performance and dropout status. 


3) The Pupil's Problems, Proposed Action and Follow-Up 
Form requires a record of the following information at 
the conclusion of each Individual Counseling Session: 

a) Who was counseled, b) How often, c) Why, d) Nature 
of interview, e) Nature of problems, f) Procedures of 
investigation, g) Recommendations for treatment, and 
h) Results. 


4) The Summary Sheet records the student's attendance in 
Small Group Discussion sessions, the number of con- 
ferences held between the Guidance Adviser and various 
school personnel, (e.g., principal, pupil adjustment 
counselor, teacher) and between Adviser and parent. 


5) The Educational and Vocational Plans Questionnaire 
is administered to éach student in order to evaluate his 
concern with occupational choice, acceptance of 
responsibility for choice, accuracy of knowledge about 
and planning for preferred occupation. 


6) The Modified Behavioral Self-Rating Form is based on 
the Borgatta Behavioral self-Rating Form and similarly 
yields a self-concept score. 


In addition to evaluation procedures described in previous reports, the 
impact analysis of the Experimental Guidance Program will include a com- 
parison of pre- and post-program measurements for each student to determine 
whether these changes may, in fact, be attributed to program intervention. 

In this evaluation, school performance will be measured in terms of three 
variables which will be collected for all pupils in the demonstration schools: 


1) Weighted course grade averages (each letter grade 
will be assigned a numerical value); 


2) Scores on standard reading tests administered by the 
Boston Public Schools and/or ABCD; and, 


3) Scores on standard arithmetic tests administered by 
the Boston Public Schools. 


Course and test grades from the school year preceding exposure to the 
Guidance Program will provide pre-program statistics. The data for post- 
program evaluation will be recorded both during the program and at least 
one year following termination of program exposure. 
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In determining whether changes actually result from intervention, an 
estimate of the extent of change likely without program exposure is of course 
necessary. To this end, several control schools will be selected and data 
compiled on the three variables for each control student. 

A two-way analysis of covariance model, sex by experimental status, will 
be used to test the hypotheses that: . 

Main Effects 

a) The treatment has no effect on criterion change. 
b) Sex has no effect. 

Treatment Interaction 


a) The treatment does not appear more effective with one 
sex than the other. 


There will be three analyses for each grade, one for each criterion 


variable: weighted course average, reading test scores, and arithmetic test 
scores. The appropriate pre-test measure will serve as the covariance 
adjustor on each of these variables. 

Evaluation will also determine what procedures and methods were used 
in the program; to what extent different procedures were used with different 
individuals; to what extent the same procedures were applied in differing 
amounts to different individuals; what changes occurred in the self-concept 
of those exposed to the program; to what extent these changes in self-concept 
(if they occur) can be attributed to the intervention. 

To facilitate the implementation of all phases of the 1965-66 Experimental 
Guidance Program, an orientation meeting was held in October for all ABCD 
and school personnel involved in the program. The history of the formation 
of the program was outlined; and its objectives, strategy and evaluation pro- 
cedures were elaborated. 

Pre-program training sessions for the Experimental Guidance Advisers 
were held at ABCD offices from September 13-17. The Director of the 
Guidance Program conducted the training with the cooperation of members of 
the Boston School Department. These sessions, which adhered to a training 
outline formulated in July 1965, included discussions of the major components 
of the program; of research procedures at ABCD (measuring instruments, 
pre- and post-testing procedures, testing and counseling forms); and of 
program and environmental variations in the three experimental schools. 


A fully satisfactory implementation of the Guidance Program during the 
first few months of the 1965-66 school year has been hampered by a series of 
problems, generally involving conditions outside the control of those directly 
responsible for the program, both at the School Department and at ABCD. 


One of the Experimental Guidance Advisers was removed from the program 
in September and the position remained vacant at the end of this reporting 
period. Another Adviser, with a chronic illness, was absent for a significant 
period during the first two months of the 1965-66 school year. 

Although an all-out cooperative effort by ABCD and Boston School 
Department staff during the Spring produced a mutually approved program 
design, uncertainty about official approval of the design retarded full staffing 
of the ABCD Guidance unit. As aresult, provision of some program and 
research materials to the Advisers was delayed. Forms that should have 
been distribut ed at the In-Service Training Sessions were not available until 
a later date. ABCD did not provide the Guidance Advisers with tests or 
problem diagnosis and follow-up forms as early as was desired. Consequently, 
Advisers were later burdened with filling in a backlog of required information. 

Furniture for the Guidance Advisers, although ordered sufficiently in 
advance by the Boston Public Schools, was also late in arriving. A similar 
delay has occurred in the arrival of guidance materials which were ordered 
late in September. The problem of inadequate secretarial assistance, which 
existed at the start of the school year, appears to have been satisfactorily 
solved. 

Also, as is to be expected when efforts are first being made to launch a 
new program in which two agencies have a direct interest, there have been 
some problems in coordinating the monitoring functions of one agency, ABCD, 
with the supervi sory functions of the other, the Boston Public Schools, 
Departre nt of Vocational Guidance. 

This problem was somewhat aggravated by a misunderstanding about 
whether the Experimental Guidance Advisors must retain longstanding 
guidance responsibilities beyond those specifically outlined in the Experimental 
Guidance design. By the end of this reporting period, definite progress was 
evident toward resolving many of these problems. 
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The Pre-Kindergarten Program entered its second full year of operation 
in September 1965 while the evaluation of the previous full year's program was 
underway. Scores from the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, the Boston 
University Speech and Sound Test, and Berko Test of English Morphology have 
been coded and key-punched for the 160 pupils pre-tested in August 1964, and 
for the 148 post-tested in June 1965.” With data processing in its final stages, 
the statistical consultant for the Pre-Kindergarten program is currently 
beginning a formal analysis. 

In June, the Pre-Kindergarten teachers scheduled appointments for post- 
testing all members of the 1964-65 experimental group; children of the control 
population were contacted by two community workers responsible for arranging 
test dates. The testing period ran from June 1--June 18, with three examiners 
testing students in the South End and three working in the Roxbury area. sche 
majority of the tests were completed by June 14; four examiners were retained 
through June 16 to conclude the testing, and one continued beyond that date to 
track down those students difficult to locate. All six examiners employed by 
ABCD were qualified to administer the Binet Scale and trained to conduct the 
other two tests necessary for evaluation purposes. 

The racial and ethnic diversification in the South End required examiners 
fluent in Spanish and Chinese. A Spanish-speaking staff member administered 
the Binet to the Spanish-speaking children. Since no qualified examiner was 
available to test Chinese-speaking children, family members of the testing 
population were recruited to translate test directions. It was not feasible, 
however, to use the Boston University and Berko Tests with Spanish and 
Chinese children because both tests presuppose a basic knowledge of the 


I 


Isix of the pre-tested population moved outside Greater Boston; three could 
not be located; and three refused to be post-tested. 
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construction of the English language. Furthermore, certain sections of the 
test measure pupils’ facility in discriminating between words of similar sound 
and thus lose their meaning and validity in translation. 

All testing was conducted in the children’s homes, and examiners filled 
out a questionnaire and rating scale dealing with home environment. This 
data will supplement responses to the Parent Interview Schedule administered 
by teachers during the course of the program. Especially important to 
impact studies is the questionnaire item ascertaining whether control group 
children were enrolled in nursery schools during the 1964-65 school year. 

During the course of the program, teachers have maintained rating scales 
to evaluate each pupil's language development, fine and gross motor skills, 
visual discrimination, and general behavior. Results of these scales have 
been tabulated and coded for final analysis. To complete the information 
necessary for impact evaluation, teachers were instructed to maintain 
attendance records for all children in the experimental group. The high rate 
of absenteeism in the early stages of the program will be taken into considera- 
tion in the final evaluation. The following chart compares the average daily 
attendance per class in the last month of school with enrollment at the outset 
of the program. 

Enrollment Average Attendance 
September 1964 Month of June 1965 


Roxbury Morning Classes 
Roxbury Afternoon Classes 
South End Morning Classes 
South End Afternoon Classes 
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The Boston Public Schools, ABCD, and The Ford Foundation have agreed 
that the extensive research used in the 1964-65 program will not be repeated 
for the 1965-66 session. 

Two Assistant Teachers were hired to supplement the four returning 
Senior Teachers. Enrollment has been reduced to 15 students per class in an 
effort to equate the class size with that of the ten pre-kindergarten facilities 
to be opened in Boston under the Community Action Program. 

Teachers in the 1965-66 Pre-Kindergarten Program are attending weekly 
meetings for a review of lesson preparations, program materials, and 
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evaluation methods. The meetings are an integral part of the regular in-service 
training program, which began with an intensive pre-program orientation 
during the first two weeks of classes. 

The Pre-Kindergarten Advisory Committee held a meeting in October at 
the Academy Hill School to discuss measures to increase parent involvement 
in classroom activities and to stimulate an exchange of ideas between class- 
room teachers and members of the Advisory Committee. 
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PUPIL ADJUSTMENT COUNSELING 


The Pupil Adjustment Counseling Program, which entered its second full 
demonstration year in September 1965, has been modified to include a 
synthesized set of referral reporting forms and a regular monitoring schedule. 
In accordance with recommendations from Pupil Adjustment Counselors who 
served during the 1964-65 period, and with the approval of the Boston School 
Department, ABCD has eliminated repetitive questions from the referral 
forms, thus reducing the volume of clerical work required of the Counselors. 
The Counselors are now using the following four abbreviated forms: 


1) BPS Form 492, which reports initial referrals, remains 
unchanged; 


2) Form B, used last year whenever an inappropriate re- 
ferral had been made or an immediate action was 
required or a background study was requested, remains 
unchanged; 


3) Form C, reporting the results of the preliminary in- 
vestigation and the supervisory conferences, has 
been revised to include Forms 3 and 5 used in 1964-65; 
and, 


4) Form D, which reports the Counselor's monthly actions 
and the closing of a case, combines last year's Form 6 
(closing summary) and the proposed Form 7. 


Data contained in the referral reporting forms for the 1964-65 period have been 
coded by the Research Department and are awaiting further processing and 
formal analysis. 

The monitoring procedures, approved by the School Department last 
Spring, have been in effect since September 1965. A standard monitoring 
questionnaire has also been designed and implemented. The ABCD program 
monitor has met with all Pupil Adjustment Counselors and has scheduled 
monthly conferences to discuss procedures and problems of program imple- 
mentation. 

During the course of the four in-service training sessions held last May, 
Counselors recommended eliminating the two-thirds /one-third distribution of 


classes to experimental and control counselors. Since this distribution is an 
integral part of the evaluation design, however, classrooms within the 
experimental elementary districts have again been randomly assigned on a 
two-thirds /one-third basis. 

The school districts selected for the first PAC Program are again parti- 
cipating in the Pupil Adjustment Counseling demonstration; one experimental 
and one control counselor, however, have been reassigned. The breakdown 
of referrals by counselors during the first year (1964-65) of Pupil Adjustment 
Counseling demonstration is shown in Table IV, p. 24, 

The four experimental counselors have been attending a ten-session 
in-service training program directed by Dr. Raquel Cohen, Psychiatric 
Director of the North Suffolk Mental Health Center. General lecture sessions 
on social problems have also been scheduled for both experimental and 
control Pupil Adjustment Counselors as well as all other Pupil Adjustment 
Counselors in the Boston Public Schools. 
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COMPARATIVE CASELOADS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL PUPIL ADJUSTMENT COUNSELORS 


Designation oO 
Counselor 


Description o Proportion oO 
District District Assigned 
my 


es 
es 
oo 
No 
= 
ot) 
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Other elementary districts and/o 
junior and/or senior high schools 


Q 


Other elementary districts and/o 
junior and/or senior high schools 
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(total) 


Other elementary districts and/o1 
junior and/or senior high schools 


(total) 


IRE designates"'Experimental Elementary’ 
JE designates "Junior High Experimental" 
The numbers 3, 2, 1 refer to selected school districts 


2The size of the junior high population necessitated choosing two separate 


schools rather than proportions of school districts. 
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The After-School Tutoring Program design has been included in a package 
of proposals prepared by the School Department's Office of Program Development 
and submitted to the U. S. Office of Education for funding under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

A maximum of 600 students in the Roxbury-Dorchester districts of Boston 
are expected to participate in the 15-week (Februar y-—~mid-June 1966) demon- 
stration program, planned for five elementary schools and two junior high 
schools. The schools selected indicate median reading achievement scores 
well below city-wide and national norms. 

The program will operate in grades five and six of the selected schools 
from 2:30 to 3:30 p.m., Monday through Thursday, with each student attending 
classes twice a week on alternate days: Monday and Wednesday or Tuesday 
and Thursday. The same schedule will be in effect at the junior high schools 
where classes for students in grades seven through nine will begin at 2:40 and 
run until 3:40 p.m. The hour-long sessions, which include a ten-minute 
refreshment period, stress improvement in vital reading sub-skills. 

The following factors will determine which students qualify for enrollment 
in the tutoring program: 


1) Reading retardation of one or more years below 
current grade level, as measured on the June 1965 
California Reading Test; 


2) Repetition of one or more grades; 


3) Participation as a control or experimental student 
in the Developmental Reading Program (Those pupils 
enrolled as experimentals in any other ABCD School 
Department demonstration program are ineligible 
to participate in After-School Tutoring) 


Whe 


4) An intelligence score of 70 or above as measured on 
the California Mental Maturity Test or, in cases 
where the California score is just below 105) +@°scone 
exceeding 70 on an individual IQ test. 


It is expected that a majority of the students admitted to the program will 
have intelligence scores above 80. About one-sixth of the total enrollment-- 
or some 100 students--will have IQ's between 70 and 80. Unless his score on 
an individual non-verbal IQ test exceeds 80, a student in this IQ range will be 


assigned to a separate tutoring group. 
Teachers in the program schools will direct preliminary selection. ABCD 


will complete the screening for eligibility on the basis of cumulative records. 
Students and their parents will be notified of program eligibility by letters 
from the participating schools. Funds are available for school personnel to 
schedule home visits and make telephone calls to all parents who fail to 
respond or respond negatively. 

Although the total number of tutors will vary according to the final ex- 
perimental population, approximately 170 tutors” are expected to conduct the 
tutoring sessions. Fifty of these tutors will be members of the Boston Public 
Schools; the remaining 120 will be non-professional tutors (i.e. , community 
adults and university students). Professional school teachers, some of whom 
will supervise non-professional tutors, will tutor at a 1:6 teacher-pupil ratio. 
Non-professional tutors will hold sessions ranging from one to three students. 
The program provides for regular visits by all tutors to the homes of 
participating pupils. 

All 170 tutors will receive both pre- and in-service orientation, along 
with the aid of a Tutoring manual, now in preparation. The manual will 
describe the social background of the experimental pupils and basic principles 
of successful reading instruction and classroom conduct. Sections of the 
manual will also discuss the administration and interpretation of diagnostic 
tests, the utilization of classroom materials, and methods of evaluating 
participating pupils. 


lig an individual test score is not available for a child, such a test will be 


administered at this time if feasible, or else the California score will 
determine his grouping. 


2Based on an estimated count of 600 experimentals. 


All tutors in the After-School Tutoring Program will be recruited and 
screened by a General Supervisor appointed for each of the five designated 
elementary schools. The large enrollment anticipated in the junior high 
school program will require an Assistant Supervisor as well as a Supervisor. 
In addition to interviewing tutors, Supervisors will be responsible for furnish- 
ing and distributing materials, planning pre- and in-service training meetings, 
insuring maximum pupil and staff attendance, coordinating all home contacts, 
and maintaining communication between the child's tutor and his classroom 
teacher. 

The Boston School Department will appoint a Tutoring Program Coordinator 


to oversee the entire program. 
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WORK-STUDY 


The proposed Work-Study demonstration program couples a job-related 
school curriculum with part-time remunerative work experience in an effort 
to reduce the incidence of school dropouts in Greater Boston. The program 
is directed to students in the Boston Public Schools who meet specific 
eligibility criteria! indicative of high dropout potential. 

The Work-Study program design has recently incorporated the following 
modifications: 

1) More explicit stipulation of selection criteria; 


2) Addition of a full-time Job Development Specialist 
responsible for uncovering employment opportunities 
for Work-Study pupils; 


3) Extension of the work experience phase into the summer 
months; 


4) Expansion of the program from one centralized unit 
to a series of neighborhood units. 


The development and implementation of the evaluation phase is the 
responsibility of an ABCD Program Specialist, appointed full-time to this 
activity in July 1965. Fundamental to evaluation is the development of scales 
to determine the relationship between each phase of the Work-Study program 
(e.g. , on-the-job training, classroom lessons) and subsequent changes in the 
experimental group's work habits and academic performance. 

Assisting the ABCD Program Specialist is a former school teacher 
assigned by the Boston School Department as the Work-Study consultant in 
curriculum development, teacher training, and assignment of course credits. 
His previous teaching experience in a program directed to potential school 
dropouts is especially relevant to formulating the Work-Study program design. 

Present plans call for the Work-Study program to enter its first year of 
operation during January 1966 and to conclude at the end of the 1966 calendar 
year. 
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Described in the Work-Study Program Design, October 1965, pp. 15-16. 
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SUMMER CAMP-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


The Agassiz Village and Boston YMCA summer camp-school programs 
aim to improve reading, speaking and writing skills by instituting remedial 
reading or language arts classes within an informal camp environment. 
Following a pilot program in the Summer of 1964, the camp-school program 
was revised in order to permit a controlled comparison between the effects 
of reading and of language arts instruction on subsequent school achievement. 
Consequently, all remedial reading classes in the 1965 summer program 
were limited to Agassiz Village, West Poland, Maine, while language arts 
skills were offered exclusively at YMCA's Camp Ousamequin in Halifax, 
Massachusetts. 


Agassiz Village 


As the site of the intensive reading program, Agassiz Village offered 
daily classes for the development and/or strengthening of reading dexterity 
in the following areas: word skills, including phonetical approach to word 
analysis, visual memory, sight vocabulary, dictionary usage, and oral 
and silent reading; study skills, such as aided and unaided recall, analytical 
reading, skimming, and elaborative thinking. Enrollment in each fifty 
minute class period was limited to six pupils per teacher. 

Once the curriculum for the 1965 summer season was devised, recruit- 
ment posed the major problem of implementation. From the total eligible 
returnee pool of 69 campers who participated in the 1964 program, and who 
had been pre- and post-tested on the California Reading Test in 1964, thirty- 
nine were randomly selected and invited to return for either four or eight 
week terms in 1965. ! Of these 39, twenty-seven accepted the invitation ex- 
tended by the Agassiz Village Camp Director. 
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Some one hundred places remained to be filled in accordance with the 
following eligibility criteria: 


1) Male, between the ages of nine and fourteen as of 
Julve.n1909; 


2) Attendance at one of a selected group of Boston 
Public Schools as of March 15, 1965; 


3) An I.Q. score between 70 and 99 on the California 
Reading Test of Mental Maturity; 


4) Enrollment in grades four through eight; and, 


5) A score below grade level on the California Test 
of Reading Achievement as of May 1964. 


Since the same criteria were established for Boston YMCA's Camp 
Ousamequin, the experimental and control populations for both camps were 
selected simultaneously. 

From a total eligible pool of 568 boys, 382 were assigned random numbers 
and placed in the experimental-control pool of Agassiz Village. The remain- 
ing 186, also given random numbers by the computer program of the Data 
Processing Center, comprised the total Ousamequin population. 

In an effort to achieve equal distribution of Negro and white campers 
at Agassiz Village, the census tracts of the experimental population were 
stratified into "high concentration Negro" or "high concentration white”. 3 

According to the 1960 census, F 196 boys resided in “high concentration 
Negro" tracts, 184 in “high concentration white. " 

From these two stratifications, 86 boys living in densely Negro neigh- 
borhoods and 57 from densely white tracts were intitially selected by random 
sequence to participate in the Agassiz Village program. Names remaining 
on the random list of eligibles constituted the replacement pool. 
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2These tracts were located in Roxbury-North Dorchester, Charlestown, 
Jamaica Plain, South Boston and Parker Hill-Fenway. 


3The term "high concentration" designated those census tracts in which 
more than 51% of the population was of a particular race. 


4Information about the racial composition of census tracts was taken from 
the U.S. Census of Population and Housing, 1960, Boston, Mass., U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C., 1962. 
See Table VI, p. 34, 
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Racial stratification by census tract proved an inadequate method of 
achieving racial balance. Since many of the supposedly white areas included 
large Negro populations, the Negro eligibles outnumbered prospective white 
campers. The tendency for more Negroes than whites to accept the Agassiz 
Village invitation increased the margin of imbalance. At this point in 
recruitment, selection of eligibles was restricted to boys residing in dense 
white tracts. 

ABCD's Supervisor of Education Programs directed the recruitment, 
and--with assistance of the staffs of the United South End Settlement House 
and the Roxbury Multi-Service Center--attempted to contact 215 boys. 
Thirty-five of these boys could not be located. All others received a letter 
from Agassiz Village inviting the boys and their parents to an informal session 
to meet the Camp Director and view camp slides. Of the 81 new campers 
ultimately exposed to the 1965 Agassiz Village program, fifteen were enrolled 
at this meeting. The other 66 were contacted by home visits and telephone 
calls. 

A total of 106 campers--81 new campers” and the 25 returning campers-- 
participated in the 1965 Agassiz Village program. 

All experimentals who had not received the California Reading and 
Mental Maturity Tests in conjunction with ABCD's Developmental Reading 
Program were pre-tested by ABCD staff. All boys who attended a three, 
four, or eight weeks' session at Agassiz Village were post-tested at camp 
with an alternate form of the California Reading Achievement Test. 

Monitoring of the eight week program was conducted on five randomly 
selected days, with monitors observing five or more classes per day. 


Boston YMCA's Camp Ousamequin 


The Boston YMCA Camp Ousamequin summer camp-school program 
also entered its second session in 1965. Thirty-nine boys participated, none 
of whom had attended the 1964 program. 


See MaDlewVisap Gor 
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The major remedial component was a fifty-minute language arts class 
offered five days per week and designed to improve such verbal skills as 
linguistic sensitization, conceptualization, composition, and fluency in spoken 
English. 

Agassiz Village's eligibility criteria also applied to the YMCA campers. 
Of the 186 names in the Camp Ousamequin experimental-control pool, fifty 
were randomly selected as experimentals. As boys refused or could not be 
located, other names from the experimental pool were submitted. All re- 
cruiting was conducted by the Camp Director and staff members of branch 
YMCA's. 

The eight week session ran from June 27 to August 21, 1965-5 Thirty-five 
campers started the program and four were enrolled following the first week, 
bringing the total to 39. Twenty-one boys were Negro and 18 were white. 

On June 28 the ABCD staff pre-tested 14 experimentals who had not 
received the California Reading and Mental Maturity Tests as part of the 
Developmental Reading Program. Post-testing with an alternate form of the 
California Reading Test was administered on August 19. 

The monitoring procedures followed at the YMCA camp-school program 
were similar to those used at Agassiz Village. Results of the monitors’ 
findings on both programs will be presented in a subsequent report. In 
addition to program evaluation, this future report will include a study of 
summer camp impact on reading skills and general school performance. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AGASSIZ VILLAGE PROGRAM POPULATION 


Total Number of Acceptances Ways 
Total Number Exposed 106 
Exposure New Returnees 


Bight Weeks 


Failed to Attend! 8 I 

Participated Full Term 22 5 

Dropped Out 14 ] 
First Four Weeks 

Failed to Attend 4 0) 

Participated Full Term 162 ji 

Dropped Out O 0 
Second Four Weeks 

Failed to Attend 8 ] 

Participated Full Term v 10 

Dropped Out 3 y 
Three Weeks 

Failed to Attend ] 0 

Participated Full Term i 0 

Dropped Out 2 O 


I although accepting Agassiz Village's invitation. 


2 OF these, two remained for the full eight weeks. 
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SELECTION AND DESCRIPTION OF 


CAMP OUSAMEQUIN POPULATION 


Total Eligible Population 
Control Pool 
Total Number Selected to Participate 


Number of Acceptances 


8 weeks exposure oe 


6-7 weeks exposure (late arrivals) 


Dropouts: l week exposure 
2 weeks exposure 
4 weeks exposure 
4 weeks exposure (late arrivals) 


6 weeks exposure 
Number of Refusals 
Number Unlocatable 


Number Address Unknown 
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39 


20 


186 


113 


73 


WEEK-END RANGERS 


The second cycle of the Week-End Rangers Program took place on twelve 
week-ends between November 13, 1964 and January 31, 1965 at the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Union's Camp Union in Greenfield, New Hampshire. 
The program's objectives involve a reduction in the number and seriousness of 
delinquent acts committed by boys participating in the program, and an increase 
in the quality and duration of the Rangers’ academic careers. According to the 
program design, changes in attitude and performance are to be eIrecred Dy; 
greater exposure to and acceptance of middle-class values. 

Twenty-seven boys comprised the experimental group in this demonstra- 
tion program; twenty-six were in the control group. Names were supplied by 
Juvenile Probation Officers of the Dorchester, Roxbury and South End District 
Courts, who were guided by eligibility criteria set by ABCD. All Rangers were 
under the formal or informal supervision of Probation Officers. 

The differences between the first cycle (Spring of 1964) and second cycle 
of the program were described in the September 1964-May 1965 Report on ABCD 
Activities. From the point of view of evaluation, the improvement in selection 
procedures for the second cycle gives promise of an intensive and feasible 
evaluation, whereas the selection procedures in the first cycle--a result of the 
urgency to launch the program--tend to limit the validity of further evaluation. 
Nevertheless, the experience of the first cycle expedited the relatively rigorous 
demonstration of the second. 

Analysis of all available data has been underway since the completion of 
the second cycle. One of the projected studies involves measuring changes in 
the Rangers’ acceptance of middle-class values, on the basis of performance 
on special aptitude tests. Also in progress is a comparative study of the num- 
ber and kind of law violations committed by experimental and control popula- 
tions during the program and six months after program termination. The 
present plan to check police records at six-month intervals will yield informa- 
tion on "long-term" change. 

The results of the data analysis will be incorporated into a final report cur- 
rently being written on the program. There are no plans to run another cycle 
of the program as a demonstration. 
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THE MULTI-SERVICE CENTERS 


EVADUIASUOIN ER RO GRD URE 


The proposed intensive evaluation of the Roxbury, Charlestown and South 
End Multi-Service Centers has prompted the institution of three different 
approaches for gathering pertinent information: the community survey, 
client records maintained by Multi-Service Center personnel, and program 
monitoring reports. 


The Community Survey 


Since the publication of the last report on the Multi-Service Centers, 
procedures have been refined for conducting a community survey among 
experimental and control populations of the South End and Roxbury. Due to 
the controversy over General Neighborhood Renewal Plans, the Charlestown 
survey has been postponed at the insistence of the Director of the John F. 
Kennedy Family Service Center who wishes to avoid possible adverse effects 
on future demonstration efforts. The Charlestown Director has agreed to 
inform ABCD of an appropriate time to initiate the survey. 

Even a brief postponement, however, will diminish its value. The first 
phase of the survey has been explicitly designed to determine the incidence 
of problems in a community before the Center acts to rectify these problems. 
Measuring the impact of a Center in operation for a considerable length of 
time -- without the aid of comparative data obtained in an early survey -- 
will require a methodological approach entirely different from that shaping 
the original design. 

In accordance with the sampling procedures, the experimental and control 
populations for the community survey will consist of those families who live 
in the target or non-target areas and who have at least one child between the 
ages of 8 1/2 and 16 1/2 in the Boston Public Schools. 1 Data on these families 


Lat the time the school records were photographed. 


will be used not only to determine the initial impact of the Multi-Service 
Centers, but ultimately to assess the Centers’ contribution to the Boston 
Youth Opportunities Project and its goal: the reduction of the frequency and 
seriousness of juvenile delinquent acts. 

The female head of the house is the principal respondent to the community 
survey, which seeks to measure social functioning in the following areas: 
family, housing, housekeeping, money management, education, legal obliga- 
tions and the utilization of mass media. Indices of social functioning in these 
areas are now being devised. 

The interview schedule for the second phase of the community survey is 
in the planning stage. The research staff is presently developing a data 
codebook and coding program. 

South End (Shawmut Neighborhood Service Center): Approximately 154 families” 
living in census tracts 13 and part of Tract 14 make up the experimental popula- 
tion of the South End community survey. Because of the small number of 
families included in the experimental sample group, the value of establishing 

a control group remains in question; to date no controls have been selected. 

The following table describes the progress of interviews among the 154 
experimental families in the South End”: 

completed interviews 59 


refusals4 26 
unavailable it) 
language barrier 2 
change of residence OZ 
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Because too few families met the established sampling criteria in the 
South End, the criteria were modified to include all families with at 
least one child, irrespective of age, in the Boston Public Schools. 


Sseveral minor revisions have been instituted since the interview schedule 
was first used in the South End study area. 


4Techniques are being developed to induce these people to participate in 
the survey. 
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Roxbury (Roxbury Multi-Service Center): Families from census tracts U6A, 
U5, U6B, T7A, T6, P5, and Ul were chosen as experimentals for the Roxbury 
community survey since those living closest to the center's operations are 
most likely to utilize the services available. The selected tracts represent 
approximately one-third of the Multi-Service Center's total target area. The 
final sample number in both the Roxbury and South End areas is expected to 
diminish in direct relation to the number of refusals and changes of residence. 
The table below indicates the present status of the 935 interviews scheduled 
in Roxbury among the experimental population: 


completed interviews 326 
refusals 21 
unavailable 245 
interviews in progress 28 
language barrier 2 
change of residence wills. 


The control area for the Roxbury Multi-Service Center's survey includes 
three census tracts adjacent to the target area: 12, L3, andJ2. As the chart 
below shows, efforts are currently underway to contact the 200 families in the 
control population: 


completed interviews 14 
refusals yi 
unavailable 108 
interviews in progress I 
language barrier 

change of residence 59 


The community survey interview schedule was designed as a diagnostic 
instrument to measure the social role functioning of respondents and members 
of their families. After the second phase of the community survey, when 
survey respondents have been reinterviewed, it will be possible to measure 
any changes in social functioning that have occurred since the first interview 
and since the respondent's initial registration at the Multi-Service Center. 

By comparing the situation of respondents who become clients of the Center 
with that of potential clients living in the control area (which does not have a 
Multi-Service Center), it will be possible to determine the impact of the 
Center on the community. 
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Client Records Maintained by the MSC's 


Analysis of the Multi-Service Center client records, filled out and sub- 
mitted by the Multi-Service Centers, will be an integral part of MSC evaluation 
procedures. The forms currently in use were developed jointly by the BYOP 
staff and the Multi-Service Centers' staffs. Although there has been agreement 
by both the Roxbury Multi-Service Center and John F. Kennedy Family Service 
Center to use the seven-page in-take forms, at this time data have been sub- 
mitted only by the Roxbury Multi-Service Center. The Shawmut Neighborhood 
Service Center is using a trial set of forms which its Director believes are 
more suitable to the South End's greater emphasis on reaching-out techniques. 

The seven-page forms consist of one registration blank, four face sheets, 
two contact sheets and one assessment form. Analysis of these records will 
serve both program and research purposes. The following questions can be 
answered by such analysis: (1) What are the characteristics of and demographic 
conditions surrounding the people served? (2) What is the relationship between 
use of the Center and the client's age, sex, race, religion, marital status, 
employment status, education, and distance from the Center? (3) What is the 
source of Center clients ~- e.g., neighborhood worker, other MSC clients, 
clergymen, agencies, mass media, relatives, etc.? (4) What are the most 
frequent problems presented, and what is the relationship between the problem 
as seen by the client and as seen by the MSC staff? (5) What other problems 
tend to be related to the immediate problems? (6) To which service or services 
is the client referred? (7) Are certain types of workers more likely to 
operate within the concept of coordinated services than others? (8) To what 
extent are the Centers identifying and servicing multi-problem families? 

The records will also provide information concerning the actual operation 
of the Centers, and, in conjunction with the community survey and the monitor- 
ing of the Centers, make possible an overall evaluation of the Multi-Service 
Centers at a later date. The records will be used to identify which respondents 
to the community survey become clients of the Centers and which respondents 
are served with what battery of services 


Program Monitoring Reports 


At a meeting September 2, 1965, attended by monitors of the Unified Legal 
Services Program and the Multi-Service Center Program, the monitor's major 
responsibilities were defined and subdivided as follows: 1) feedback, which 
includes reporting to ABCD on the extent to which the approved program design 
is being implemented; and 2) impact assessment, which provides data for 
projected evaluation studies. 

Conferences on monitoring strategy were scheduled with the Directors of 
the three Multi-Service Centers in Roxbury, Charlestown and the South End 
on September 9, 15, and 28 respectively. The Directors of the Shawmut 
Neighborhood Center and Roxbury Multi-Service Center agreed to permit 
monitoring to begin at the same time that the monitor's responsibilities were 
being clarified. The past two months have been devoted specifically to 
clarifying and implementing the "feedback" function of monitoring. The 
monitor views the Centers’ operations in a manner analagous to that of a 
camera -- viewing and reviewing. 

The staffs of the Shawmut and Roxbury Multi-Service Centers have been 
informed that the monitor is not concerned with individual staff or client 
problems, which will continue to be directed through the proper supervisory 
channels. The monitor's primary sphere of interest focuses upon the patterns 
and techniques that have been instituted to deal with recurring social problems. 
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tmHe JOHN F. KENNEDY FAMILY SERVICE CENTER 


At the initial conference held September 15 to discuss monitoring, : the 
administrative staff of the John F. Kennedy Family Service Center expressed 
several reservations regarding the presence of the ABCD monitor in the 
Charlestown Center. Special areas of concern to the Center were the following: 


1) Possible loss of confidentiality in client relationships 
and subsequent lack of confidence in the Center by 
the Charlestown community; 


2) The effect of the monitor's presence on the Center's 
central administrative and service staffs; 


3) The functions of the monitor, as well as the office 
he would require and the telephone bills he would 
accrue; 


4) The nature of the audience reading the monitor's 
reports, and the lack of provision for the Center to 
question the accuracy of the monitor's findings; 


5) The monitor's means of distinguishing between Anti- 
Poverty and BYOP programs, which frequently 
intertwine; 


6) The procedures devised to evaluate the John F. Kennedy 
Center program. 


On the basis of these six areas of concern, three additional meetings were 
arranged with the John F. Kennedy staff to define the specific functions of the 
monitor. Although the concept of monitoring was included in the formal contract 
signed by ABCD and the Center, the monitor's specific duties had not been 
enumerated prior to September. At the three scheduled meetings, ABCD 
requested access to JFK case records as an initial step in implementing the 
monitoring process. Records would be read using the following frames of 
reference: the "Scope of Services" section of the ABCD-John F. Kennedy Center 
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1 Attended by ABCD's Associate Director of Research, monitors from the 
Multi-Service Center and Unified Legal Services programs, the ABCD 
Research Assistant in charge of records, and JFK's Executive Director, 
Assistant Director and Social Services Supervisor. 


contract and the "Principles of Practice" defined in Attachment A of said 
contract. The Center staff, however, did not feel that access to case records 
constituted the proper means of instituting monitoring. According to the 
Center, monitoring should not begin until a mutually acceptable monitoring 
methodology is formulated and formally outlined within a research design. 

As a result of these differences, the ABCD monitor has not reviewed any 
case records of the John F. Kennedy Center as of October 31, 1965, nor has 
he performed any other monitoring functions at the Center to date. 

Meanwhile, as a result of a conference held October 6 between members 
of both staffs--including a board member of the Center--ABCD developed a 
list of areas of interest to the monitor and suggested means for observing these 
areas. This list was discussed at a subsequent meeting which included the 
Executive Director of ABCD. The Center staff at this time agreed to prepare 
a statement concerning areas which would be neither feasible nor proper for 
the monitor to observe. Future meetings have been scheduled to further 
clarify the role of monitor. 

The first quarterly report of the John F. Kennedy Family Service Center 
was received by ABCD for the period covering March 16 to June 30, 1965. Of 
special concern to the Demonstration Department was the fact that much of 
the report dealt with programs funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the Labor Department: Operation Head Start, Older Workers Training and 
Employment Program, Neighborhood Youth Corps. Less attention in the 
report was given to the programs of the Boston Youth Opportunities Project, 
but this may reflect the pressures on a Multi-Service Center to broaden the 
range of its programs once it begins formal operations. 

Furthermore, Operation Head Start was funded by ABCD under a contract 
with the Kennedy Center, and the Neighborhood Youth Corps was administered 
by ABCD under a lease with the Center for necessary space and office equipment. 
When the subcontractor (the John F. Kennedy Center) is required by contract 
to provide a report of his activities to ABCD, the subeontractor may not per- 
ceive that the departmental organization of ABCD necessitates a separate 
report for each department. To obviate this problem, guidelines are presently 
being formulated regarding the form, content and integration of reports on 
programs under separate contracts to the same agency. 

Despite no contract, limited staff and uncertainty of funding, the John F. 


Kennedy Center served some 1200 individuals under its various contracts 
through October 31, 1965. 
ai i 
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The Roxbury Multi-Service Center held its formal dedication ceremony 
October 3, attended by the Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts and hundreds 
of agency personnel and local residents. In anticipation of the opening, the 
Center organized door-to-door delivery of Open House invitations and a 
brochure describing the Center's various services. Television and newspaper 
coverage also assisted in publicizing the existence of this new type of 
community service agency for Roxbury - North Dorchester residents. 

Since the dedication, the Center has provided services 64 hours per week, 
from 8 a.m. - 8 p.m. Monday through Friday, and from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on 
Saturdays. With the installation of telephones for inter-building calls, the 
arrival of office furniture, and the near completion of repairs by carpenters; 
electricians, and painters, the Roxbury Multi-Service Center, after eleven 


months of informal operation, is now fully equipped and operative. 
The ABCD monitor began his first round of observations at the Roxbury 


Center on September 15, with the permission of the Center's Executive Director. 
This section of the report is based on the monitor's observations of weekly 
review conferences, monthly in-service training and staff meetings, bi-monthly 
supervisory staff meetings, and the daily reception in-take process. 

The Center, as of October 31, seemed understaffed in at least three units: 
clerical, employment aid, and social services. The clerical shortage is due 
to a cut-back in budget and a need to concentrate existing resources on service 
personnel. However, the number of service personnel (e.g. , employment 
consultants and social service staff) also appears insufficient, as evidenced by 
delays in providing basic and/or follow-up services. Negotiations are presently 
underway with the Family Service Association of Greater Boston to obtain 
additional social service personnel by November. 

By mid-October the Roxbury Multi-Service Center boasted a 30-member 
staff, consisting of the following: 
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Reception and Intake: Service Coordinator; Information Clerk; 
2 Receptionists 


Social Service: Supervisor; Assistant to the Supervisor; 
1 Caseworker 

Child Welfare: Consultant, full-time 

Employment: Supervisor; Counselor 

Health: VNA Nurse, 3 times a week 

Legal; Supervisor; Lawyer; Secretary 

Neighborhood: Supervisor; 2 Neighborhood Workers 

Mental Health: Psychiatric Consultant, 4 hours per week 

Home Development: Supervisor, part-time; 2 Home Develop- 


ment Workers 


Central Administration: Executive Director; Assistant Director; 
Controller; Office Manager; Administra- 
tive Secretary; 3 clerical personnel; 
Building Superintendent and Janitor, 
part-time 


In Summary 3 Administrative 
18 Service 
7 Clerical 
2 Maintenance 


Total Staff (full & part-time): 30 
With the exception of part-time employees, all work a 35-hour week. 


The Assistant Director, with the cooperation of the Service Coordinator, 
is primarily responsible for integrating all available services. The 
Receptionist completes registration forms for each client entering the Center. 
The registration form is then placed in the client's folder, and stored in a 
central record file systematized for immediate location and identification of 
every client's record. Also included in the client file are the face sheets, and 
assessment and contact forms completed by the service workers who interview 
the clients. AChief File Clerk sees that all files are properly checked in and 
out. The Roxbury Center has forwarded carbon copies of all completed forms 
to the ABCD Demonstration Department for data processing. 

The review conferences observed by the monitor serve primarily as a 
forum for outside agencies to present new cases of possible interest to the 
Center. At the scheduled conference, the Center and the outside agency 
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determine which, if any, MSC services would be benificial to the client and 
what relationship, if any, will be maintained between the client and the 
outside agency. In some cases the Roxbury Multi-Service Center supplies 
only supportive services while the outside agency maintains primary client 
responsibility. 

The Service Coordinator initially decides whether a case from an outside 
agency should be discussed at a review conference. Some conferences are 
requested by Center staff members themselves -- also with the approval of 
the Service Coordinator -- to clarify procedures and goals, or to adapt new 
strategies at the Roxbury Center. 

Within the past six weeks the structure of the review conference has 
shifted from lengthy descriptive narratives with minimal available time to 
develop a plan, to precise case descriptions with maximal time to formulate 
problem solutions. Review conferences also provide in-service training for 
new staff members. 

The monitor has also observed two monthly in-service training sessions, 
each lasting three hours. The discussions focused on ABCD forms, 
characteristics of the Roxbury community, and the Roxbury Multi-Service 
Center program design. 

Within the short period of its operation, the Center has become a recognized 
advocate of the client, developing cooperative relationships with other public 
and private agencies. Among agencies contributing to the Center are nearby 
hospitals, the Boston Redevelopment Authority, the City Public Works 
Department, the State Division of Child Guardianship, the State Division of 
Employment Security, and the Visiting Nurses Association. At the outset of 
Roxbury Multi-Service Center operations, some hostility from other service 
agencies was apparent. As the Center has adopted an intermediary role, 
however, relations with the outside organizations have noticeably improved. 

By April 15, 1965 the Center had served 124 different families with the 
following needs: 45, social services; 30, employment services; 49, combination 
of legal, health, social, employment and/or neighborhood services. By 
October 15, the total number of cases served jumped to 870. Social, employment 
and legal services are presently used to a greater degree than home develop- 
ment and neighborhood services. 


Of the 870 cases, almost half were referred to the Center by public and 
private health and welfare agencies along with a variety of other institutions 
such as churches ard civil rights organizations. The other half of the clients 
came on their own accord or were steered by Center workers, clients, 
client's relatives or friends, Board members, clergymen, etc. The Boston 
Redevelopment Authority, the Welfare Department, the Roxbury and 
Dorchester Courts, and Freedom House continue to make the largest number 
of referrals. 

Center operations can best be judged by questioning whether the "Principles 
of Practice’ -- as defined in Attachment A of the ABCD-Roxbury Multi-Service 
Center Contract -- are in fact being implemented. These principles are 
herein rephrased as questions: 


Principle 1: Is help provided in accordance with the client's perception of his 
problem? 


Assistance appears to be offered strictly in accordance with client 
requests. However, with marital problems clients seeking legal 
advice about divorce or separation proceedings are first sent to 

a social service worker to determine the total scope of the prob- 
lem in addition to the legal issues involved. The Boston Legal Aid 
Society lawyer also recommends attempts at reconciliation prior 
to instituting separation proceedings. Clients who insist upon 
seeing a lawyer are sent directly to the lawyer. 


Principle 2: Are all services available to clients and do clients receive 
immediate help? 


All services are open and available to the client. Cross-referrals 
provide the client with the proper battery of required services. 
Practical limits have arisen, however, in the area of housing. 
Due to the limited number of neighborhood services staff and the 
limited supply of low-income housing, requests for assistance in 
housing cannot be adequately handled. 

Principle 3: Does the Center attempt to reach out to the client? 
Through use of the local newspaper, door-to-door fliers, anda 
number of community organizations in the Roxbury-North Dorchester 
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district, the Roxbury Multi-Service Center keeps the public con- 
tinually alerted to the services available on Blue Hill Avenue. 
Neighborhood service personnel continually interpret the available 
services to groups and individuals. 

Principle 4: Does the Center maintain contact with clients? 
On current cases it is evident that Center personnel either directly 
or indirectly assist the client in resolving his difficulties. However, 
to date no systematic effort has been directed to reviewing non- 
active cases in order to determine whether further action and 
treatment are warranted. 


The monitor has thus far restricted his conferences to talks with the 
Executive Director and Assistant Director. As individual conferences with 
supervisory and line personnel are completed at a future date, the monitor 
will be able to offer more detailed descriptions of the specific assistance 
offered by each service group. More extensive discussions will also focus 
upon the frequency and scope of problems encountered by the various service 
personnel in their efforts to integrate services. 
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SHAWMUT NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


The Shawmut Neighborhood Center serves a 27-block area of 5,000 people. 
The neighborhood is blighted by high building density, sparse open spaces, 
poor sanitary conditions, numerous bars and taverns, and considerable skid 
row activity. The Center itself is located in a renovated, row apartment 
house with an entrance on Shawmut Avenue. 

The four-story building is divided as follows: reception area and staff 
offices on the first floor; a meeting room, legal aid office and single staff 
office on the second floor; and on the top two floors, two model apartments, 
one of which is utilized for home management programs. 

In-take records indicate that more than half of the 700 individuals contacted 
since the Center initiated its program in November 1963 received no formal | 
education beyond the eigth grade; nearly two-thirds are presently eligible for 
some form of public assistance; and one-third are living alone. The most 
recurrent Client problems involve financial troubles, physical and mental 
disorders, and housing and school adjustment difficulties. Most clients 
present overlapping problems resulting from some combination of low-level 
achievement in education, employment, and living standards. 

To offset these disadvantages, the Center has outlined the following 
objectives: 


1) To develop more effective techniques for delivering 
services to families as a unit and to individuals who 
do not respond to the present system of services; 


2) To provide a coordinated attack on health, welfare and 
related problems in a centralized neighborhood location; 


3) To document those areas in which additional services 
are needed; 


4) To develop and work with local leadership for the 
improvement of neighborhood, social, and environ- 
mental conditions. 


In an effort to bring together the appropriate combination of services, the 
Shawmut Center is drawing on the resources of the following agencies, which 
have informally agreed to provide services and/or personnel on a voluntary 
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basis: The Public Welfare Department, which deals with financial problems; 
the Family Service Association, which handles marital conflicts and parent- 
child difficulties; the Visiting Nurses Association, which provides nursing 
care in the home; and the City of Boston's Office of Neighborhood Improvement, 
which deals with housing and environmental code violations. In addition, the 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Health, through the University Hospital's 
Division of Psychiatry, provides a mental health coordinator to treat emotional 
problems and to outline community health goals. 

The Legal Service Association has drawn an agreement with the Center 
to rent office space for a full-time lawyer whose services are available to the 
entire South End. This is made possible through the Legal Aid segment of 
ABCD's Unified Legal Services Program. 

A home management training program for low-income mothers has been 
instituted under O.E.O. Title V funds available through the Public Welfare 
Department. Through June of 1965 a home economist was shared with the 
Community Services Center in the Cathedral Housing Project. 

Each agency which staffs the Shawmut Center on a voluntary or contractual 
basis appoints one representative to the Administrative Advisory Group. 
Advisory Group meetings inform the participating agencies of the Center's 
ongoing activities and provide a forum for the exchange of ideas and the ex- 
ploration of problems common to all agencies. 

In order to adequately counsel an individual or family in need of services 
not available at the Center, Shawmut has called upon more than 50 agencies 
and institutions. Among those that have cooperated with Shawmut are the 
Spanish-Speaking Center; Boston Lying-In Hospital; Wheelock College; 
Traveler's Aid; Morgan Memorial, Division of Child Guardianship; Boston 
Juvenile Court; Salvation Army; the Red Cross; the local Police Station; Home 
Medical Services; Consumer's Market Research, Division of Employment 
Security; Boston Municipal Court; and Boston State Hospital. 

The Director of the Shawmut Neighborhood Center is responsible for all 
administrative functions as well as for the coordination of services offered 
by intra-agency personnel. He is in frequent communication with neighborhood 
institutions and representatives, seeking ways of developing an integrated service 
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approach. Members of the ''core staff; in addition to the Director, are the 
Secretary-Receptionist and three Neighborhood Workers, one of whom is 
under sub-contract with United South End Settlements and Action for Boston 
Community Development. 


One of the most successful phases of the Shawmut Center is client response 
to the neighborhood worker "outreach" approach. Each of the three Neighborhood 
Workers employed by Shawmut is responsible for one sub-section of the 
twenty-seven block service area. The worker's initial responsibility is to 
establish firm relationships with the families in the district, and thereupon 
to disseminate information about existing resources, to uncover needs of pros- 
pective clients, and to make meaningful referrals. Many potential clients. 
lack the knowledge, strength or motivation to seek necessary services for 
themselves. Since the outset of the program, more than 1,000 visits 
(including follow-up services) to some 400-450 different homes have been 
conducted. 

The Neighborhood Worker frequently serves as an intermediary between 
the client and the service agency. When more than one agency is involved in 
a single case, it is the responsibility of the Neighborhood Worker to clarify 
the problem in question -- planning and following-up visits and contacting all 
parties involved. Through an understanding of the bureaucratic system and 
knowledge of key people, the Neighborhood Worker is able to assist the client ; 
in completing complicated forms and scheduling multiple appointments. Since 
the Center is part of the United South End Settlements (USES), some of the 
worker's time is involved in attending meetings and preparing reports related 
to the total operation of U.S.E.S. 

The Neighborhood Worker gains the total perspective necessary to 
recommend and coordinate multiple services while working with those South 
End residents in acute need of counseling and treatment. To sharpen this 
perspective, the three Neighborhood Workers -- along with intra-agency 
personnel -- have participated in training and orientation sessions which 
presented detailed accounts of the available facilities and services of United 
South End Settlements, the South End district, and the wider community. 
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Meetings have also been held with key neighborhood residents and profes- 
sionals to discuss unmet community needs and to seek ways of fulfilling these 
needs. 

An especially profitable relationship has evolved between the Shawmut 
Center and two local improvement groups. With the Center's support, one of 
these associations has begun negotiations for the construction of a playground 
in the service area. Also at a grass-roots level, the Shawmut Center has 
been instrumental in forming four Camp Fire Girls’ units, which in turn have 
led to the establishment of a club for mothers with problems in raising their 
teenage daughters. 

The Center's success in fostering such self-help neighborhood organizations 
suggests the advisability of establishing a representative Residents’ Advisory 
Committee, operating in conjunction with the Center. Neighborhood residents 
could also be employed as aides to professional Neighborhood Workers, leaving 
the latter free to treat problems requiring more specialized professional 
attention. The use of neighbors may also attract those clients who refuse to 
utilize services of the professional workers, even workers operating on the 
district level. Trained indigenous personnel will also assure emergency 
assistance "after hours" and during week-ends. The ultimate success of the 
Shawmut Center will in large part depend upon the meaningful involvement of 
local residents in determining the origination, direction and emphasis of 
future multi-service programs. 

Other areas needing expanded Center services include education and 
employment where self-help programs are seriously lacking. Organized 
leisure-time programs for youth, and job-finding and home-finding services 
are also needed in the Shawmut area. 

The bulk of this report is based upon information supplied by the Shawmut 
Neighborhood Center Director and the ABCD monitor, who has been observing 
Shawmut activities weekly since September 6. During this time he has observed 
staff and intra-staff meetings, reviewed client case records, and scheduled 
conferences with the Executive Director and the three Neighborhood Workers. 

The summary conclusion of the Director and monitor is that Shawmut 
Neighborhood Center's reputation as a source of meaningful help and informa- 
tion has grown considerably since its official opening in July 1964. The 
proximity of the renovated facility and its informal atmosphere continue to draw 
new clients daily, thus minimizing the geographical and psychological distance 
that often deter people in need from utilizing available services. 
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UNIFIED LEGAL SERVICES PROGRAM 
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The Unified Legal Services Program is designed to operate within a social 
welfare framework and provide legal advice, counsel and assistance to low- 
income residents of Boston whose legal difficulties frequently stem from more 
deep-rooted social problems. To accomplish this end and offer services 
presently unavailable to indigent families, Unified Legal Services has initiated 
five distinct programs: Model Defenders, Student Defenders, a Bail Project, 
United Prison Association Post-Conviction Project, and Legal Aid. All five 
programs began operations in March of 1965, with the exception of the Boston 
University segment of the Student Defender Project, which began December 1964. 
Cross~referrals among these five programs and with public and private agencies 
outside the program assure the client of multiple services to treat the under- 
lying as well as apparent causes of his legal problems. 


Model Defenders 


The Suffolk County Model Defender Project is operated by the Massachusetts 
Defenders Committee under a grant from ABCD. Funds for the grant were 
provided by the National Defender Project of the National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association. Under the direction of a Supervisor, eight attorneys 
employed by the Massachusetts Defenders Committee provide criminal 
defense representation in the nine municipal and district courts in Suffolk 
County. The Project also has access to the services of two investigators. 

Operating from the Massachusetts Defenders Committee's downtown office 
at 8 Beacon Street, the project attorneys made 2,113 court appearances on 
behalf of 1,067 defendants in the period March 1 - October 31, 1965. Apart 
from probable cause hearings in felony cases, 651 defendants were tried in 
the district courts in cases involving 1,052 charges. Seventy-three appeals 
were taken to the Superior Court for a trial de novo. 
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With the exception of the Boston Municipal Court, the Suffolk County courts 
have generally accepted the Project. In the past, the Boston Municipal Court 
has felt that a panel of private attorneys, receiving assignments without 
compensation, provides the most expeditious handling of the court's criminal 
business. However, during the month of October, the Boston Court began 
assigning cases to the Project at an increasing rate. It is anticipated that in 
the future greater use will be made of Project attorneys. 


Student Defenders 


Boston University Roxbury Defender Project: Between the December 1, 1964 
starting date and October 31, 1965 the Boston University law students represented 
299 defendants in the Roxbury District Court in cases involving 397 criminal 
charges. Assault and battery, unauthorized use of a motor vehicle, larceny, 
non-support, and breaking and entering constituted the bulk of the complaints. 

The 30 students participating in the Project are required to elect a course 
in Advanced Problems in Criminal Procedure during the first semester of their 
third year of law school. The course is supplemented by a series of lectures 
delivered by the Boston University Attorney-Supervisor, personnel from the 
Roxbury District Court, and officials from various fields of law enforcement. 

Subject to the consent of the defendant, cases are assigned to the Attorney- 
Supervisor as the attorney of record. Each case is continued for one week 
or more, during which time the Attorney-Supervisor conducts an investigation 
in conjunction with the students and assists in preparing the case for trial. 
During the trial, the attorney is present at the counsel table, intervening 
whenever necessary for the proper representation of the client. 

The Roxbury Defender Project has received enthusiastic cooperation from 
the judges and court officials of the Roxbury District Court. The Project has 
met with general acceptance in the Boston area in spite of growing concern about 
the constitutionality of student representation of indigent defendants. Acceptance 
is due, in part, to the unique structure of the program which requires the 
Attorney-Supervisor's direct responsibility for the conduct of each case. 
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Harvard Voluntary Defenders Project: The Harvard Voluntary Defenders 
Project operates on both a summer and school year phase. During the period 
July 6 - September 10, 1965, five students worked full time representing 31 
clients on 51 charges that ranged from armed robbery to drunkenness. In 
addition, students conducted 34 interviews of persons later represented by 
the Massachusetts Defenders. The students received a stipend for their 
services. 

The Project was directed by the Supervisor of the Suffolk County Model 
Defender Project. Unlike the Boston University Project, supervision remained 
indirect, through telephone consultation and written reports. This arrangement 
was experimental and it is expected provision will soon be made for on-the- 
scene supervision by attorneys employed in the Suffolk County Model Defender 
Rrojece 

In the school- year phase of the program to date, student services have 
been limited to conducting jail interviews. Eventual provision for direct 
attorney supervision is expected to permit direct student involvement in 
courtroom trials. 

The Harvard Voluntary Defenders Project is not curriculum-related, but 
special courses in criminal law are available to third-year students. Itis 
anticipated that students participating in this Project will eventually be required 
to take at least one of these courses. 


United Prison Association Post-Conviction Project 


The Post-Conviction Project of the United Prison Association has been in 
operation since March 1965 to provide representation for indigent inmates of 
correctional institutions seeking review of their cases. As of October 31, 1965 
the Project had provided legal counsel and representation to 133 persons. The 
Project has had the support of correction officials as well as members of the 
bench. The response to requests for voluntary attorneys has been encouraging. 
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Bail Project 


An experimental Bail Project was begun in the Spring of 1965 in the Roxbury 
District Court; interviews were limited to Station 9 of the Boston Police 
Department. During the initial phase, the Project operated without a Bail 
Project Supervisor, who joined the Unified Legal Services Program staff in the 
Summer of 1965. 

On October 5, 1965, Boston College law students, enrolled in a seminar 
on Problems in the Criminal Law, began conducting jail interviews at 
Stations 4, 9 and10. Forty-six defendants were interviewed during the month 
of October. Recommendations for release on recognizance were submitted 
on behalf of 20 of these defendants, and the recommendations were followed 
by the court in ten cases. More than half of the remaining cases suggested 
possible grounds for recommendation, but verification of information supplied 
by the defendant proved difficult. 

In cooperation with the Commissioner of Probation for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the Bail Project Supervisor has collected data on bail 
practices in all district courts throughout the state. The information will be 
used as the basis of an analysis by the Massachusetts Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. 


Legal Aid 


The Boston Legal Aid Society, in cooperation with ABCD, initiated a 
District Office Project on March 1, 1965. Since the commencement of the 
Project one attorney has been employed in each of the three Multi-Service 
Centers -- the Roxbury Multi-Service Center, the Shawmut Neighborhood 
Center, and the John F. Kennedy Family Service Center. An additional 
attorney joined the Roxbury staff in July 1965. A fourth office, not attached 
to any Multi-Service Center, opened in South Boston in September and one 
attorney has been assigned to this district. 

The position of Chief Attorney, responsible for overall Legal Aid admin- 
istration, has remained vacant since May. An investigator was added to the 
staff as of September 1965. 


To October 31, the four offices have received 1,008 cases (371 in Roxbury, 
218 in the South End, 273 in Charlestown and 146 in South Boston). 


Social Welfare Referrals 


Since the legal problems of indigents often stem from social difficulties, 
a basic precept of the Unified Legal Services Program is that legal counsel 
must be integrated with appropriate social services. To this end, a Social 
Welfare Referral Coordinator was appointed to the ULSP staff in September 
1965. During September and October, the Coordinator collected information 
on the complex of social organizations and related services in the metropolitan 
Boston area. He then designed a program of in-service training seminars to 
stress the referral responsibilities of all ULSP personnel. The seminars are 
supplemented by pertinent written materials. The first group of seminars 
(scheduled for December 1965 in the facilities of the Boston Bar Association) 
will enumerate the services available both in the Multi-Service Centers and 
through public assistance agencies. 


Central Administration 


Since its inception in May of 1965, the ABCD Unified Legal Services Program 
Committee has held regular monthly meetings on the administration of the 
five programs. 

Of principal concern to the Committee is the area of confidentiality and 
privileged communication, which prevents participating agencies from pro- 
viding a free flow of information for purposes of research, evaluation, and 
program coordination. The Committee has thus far failed to produce a viable 
solution. Alternate methods of accomplishing the desired ends are being in- 
vestigated. 

The other major concern is the necessity of obtaining matching funds for 
various program components. The ULSP program design stipulates that ABCD 
find $10,000 in matching funds from local sources for the operation of the 


second year of both the Boston University Roxbury Defender Project and the 
U.P. A. Post-Conviction Project. No definite commitment has yet been 
obtained, but the Permanent Charity Fund of Greater Boston has authorized 
ABCD, if necessary, to utilize a portion of Bail Project funds for the continua- 
tion of the Roxbury Defender Project. 

Now that the ULSP demonstration is fully operative, the Committee will 
consider, during the next year, the impact of the program both in terms of 
its success in meeting the indigents'’ needs for legal services and its function 


within a total social welfare context. 
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MONITORING OF UNIFIED LEGAL SERVICES PROGRAM 


The principle function of the Unified Legal Services Program monitor is 
to insure adherence to the approved program design. Compliance with the 
program design will be determined on the following basis: a review of program 
and financial reports, conferences with personnel in the various segments of 
the program, and observations of client interviews and courtroom trials con- 
ducted as part of the program. 

The monitor is especially concerned with evaluating the effectiveness of 
the Unified Legal Services Program as a tool in the social welfare field. 

That is, the monitor notes whether the system of cross-referrals does in 
fact provide indigents with multiple legal and social services and whether the 
program fosters a closer relationship between ULSP personnel and personnel 


in various social welfare agencies. 
Although not judging the adequacy of personnel, the monitor is expected 


to make recommendations to the Director of the Demonstration Department 
concerning possible program improvements. From the first round of obser- 
vations, which began in September, the following conclusions and/or 
recommendations have emerged: 

a) The operation of the ULSP has been beneficial in providing mul- 
tiple legal services to the indigent. The establishment of four Legal Aid 
offices has resulted in an extension of existing legal services to convenient 
neighborhood locations. In addition the Model Defender Program and the Bail 
Program have provided services hitherto not available to the indigent. 

b) The benefits to the indigent from the services of law school 
students in the various programs-- excepting the Bail Program-- are question- 
able. However, there can be no doubt that the students themselves benefit 
greatly from the experience gained in this pre-professional training. 

c) The most striking conclusion is that very limited coordination 
is actually resulting between legal and social services. Only the lawyers 
located in the Multi-Service Centers appear familiar with the underlying coneept 


of the Unified Legal Services Program -- the need to make cross-referrals to 
other agencies. Even the Multi-Service Center lawyers, however, were given 
little or no orientation to the multi-service center approach prior to assuming 
their duties and, furthermore, were given no information on available non-legal 
resources. Lawyers located in other sections of the Unified Legal Services 
Program remain virtually unaware that the Program aims to combine legal and 
social services -- although those apprised of this approach have expressed 
definite interest. The recent appointment of a Referral Coordinator to the 

staff of ABCD should result in increased coordination between the various 
components of the program. 

d) The issue of confidentiality further complicates the goal of co- 
ordinating legal and social services. The legal agencies which were sub- 
contracted for the program have refused to provide other agencies with client 
records--on grounds that such an exchange would violate the privileged 
attorney-client relationship. Even within the Multi-Service Center, the lawyer 
who wishes to coordinate services is prohibited from supplying other agencies 
or departments with information obtained during the initial client interview. 
Repetition of such information may be painful to the client however anggainore-s 
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over, may appear as "typical bureaucratic ineptitude.'' The above consequences 
of the confidentiality issue tend to impede the Centers’ success in offering a 
battery of easily accessible services under one roof. 

The ABCD staff recognizes the legal and ethical problems involved in 
making case histories available to persons who may not have a privileged 
status. However, ABCD fails to understand why confidential information may, 
at the same time, be shared with law school students who are utilized in some 
components of the Unified Legal Services Program and who also may not enjoy 
a privileged status. Furthermore, to withhold client names from social workers 
able to aid those in need seems, at best, a disservice to the clients. Some 
solution to this problem must be found before the desired coordination of 
services can be achieved. 

e) The system of sub-contracting with established agencies for 
various ULSP services has complicated the exercise of centralized control 
over program operations. Over the years these agencies have cultivated 
their own identities and have adopted their own methods of operation. Con- 


sequently, they tend to resist any encroachment upon their autonomy. 
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YOUTH TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Developed early in 1963 to provide a variety of vocational services to 
1600 out-of-school youth between the ages of 16 and 22, the Youth Training 
and Employment Program has been twice extended: from December 1964 to 
April of the following year, and thereafter on a month-to-month basis. 
Recently, the Director of the Office of Manpower, Automation and Training 
notified ABCD that the program is to be terminated on November 30, 1965. 

In its early stages, the Youth Training and Employment Program operated 
under the direction of four sub-contractors: Norfolk House, South End House, 
the Jewish Vocational Service, and Morgan Memorial. The sub-contracts with 
Morgan Memorial and the Jewish Vocational Service were terminated in 
December of 1964; those with the Norfolk House and South End House Intake 
Centers ended in June of that year. The staffs of the Norfolk and South End 
Houses, however, were absorbed by ABCD on a direct service basis. 

The maintenance of any youth training and work orientation program is 
dependent upon the provision of monetary assistance to all participants. To 
this end, ABCD joined the Agricultural Training Program for youth in August 
1965 to fulfill the labor demands of apple growers in this area. PROJECT 
GROWTH, developed by ABCD and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, was 
incorporated in the Youth Training and Employment Program but retained 
separate financial controls. 

With a crash recruitment program that taxed the existing staff of the two 
Intake Centers, a total of 95 youngsters were enrolled in PROJECT GROWTH's 
three phase program: (I) Pre-Job Preparation for On-Site Farm Training, 

(Il) Apple Picking, (III) Phase-Out. Participants were given allowances for 
the two--four week Boston training period and were subsequently paid a 
guaranteed rate of $1.30 per hour or twenty-five cents per bushel (whichever 
amount was the greater) for apples picked during a three-- six week period. 
Counseling and job placement services were granted to all youth who worked 
on a farm site at least fifty per cent of the time. 


Unfortunately, participation in PROJECT GROWTH placed ABCD in the 
middle of a controversy between the apple growing industry and the Secretary 
of Labor regarding the importation of farm labor. 

Since the May 31 summary report, the Youth Training and Employment 
Program has expanded its services. It has assumed responsibility for the 
screening and processing of applicants for the Job Corps. In addition, the 
creation of the Neighborhood Youth Corps has supplied a complementary 
program for those not eligible for the Pre-Vocational or MDTA allowances. 

To date a total of 3,185 youth have been served by the Youth Training and 
Employment Program. 

It should be noted that sixty-five percent of the total youth served are 
under 18 years of age; and, in most cases, a more extensive evaluation of 
their potentials and needs -- economic, physical and educational -- is necessary 
in order to effect meaningful training referrals. 

It is difficult to develop job opportunities of a permanent nature for this 
age group, yet many of the youth indicate sophisticated job concepts and 
reluctance to accept and hold entry occupation placements. 

The present summary report precedes the separate publication of the 
final document on the activities of the Youth Training and Employment Program, 
to be issued early in 1966. 
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lsee Table VII, p. 63. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUTH TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS THROUGH OCTOBER 31, 1965 


Total Number of Youth SEr Ved Wee: <\scevisue orcke ete reels sia ster) oh eto) etn eae 3,180 
Percentage 
Number of Total 
A. Sex: Males 2,389 (75%) 
Females 796 ( 25%) 
Race: Negro youth served 2,198 (67% ) 
C. Age: Age 18 or less 2,070 (65%) 
D. Education Level: 
1. High School Graduates 573 (18%) 
2. School Drop-Outs 2,367 ( 74%) 
3. Little or No Schooling 
(Spanish-Speaking Youth) 245 ( 8%) 
Total Tested -- Different Individuals: 1 ,086 (35008 
Disposition: 
1. Placed in Full-Time Jobs 854 (35%) 
2. Returned to School: 
Day 169 (5 1/2%) 
Evening 78 (2 1/2%) 
3. Enrolled in MDTA Skill Training 548 (17a 
4. Placed in On-The-Job Training 78 (2 1/29) 
G. Background Information of Individuals Served: 
1. Youth with Correctional History 600 (18%) 
2. Youth Whose Families are Welfare 
Recipients 700 (22%) 
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PREPARATION FOR BYOP DELINQUENCY STUDY 


Preceding chapters of this report have described the Boston Youth 
Opportunities Project programs exclusively in terms of specific program 
objectives and integrally related evaluation procedures. Plans are also 
underway for a broader BYOP evaluation, in terms of the programs’ impact 
on juvenile role behavior and law-violating acts. To conduct this study, 
ABCD has recently completed several forms for tracking police contacts 
with juvenile youth. 

ABCD's Delinquency Staff Unit has concentrated on the development of 
a Finalized Report Form, a Seriousness Scale, and a method of structured 
analysis for data processing to provide pertinent information on all youths in 
contact with the Boston Police Department. In August of this year, ABCD 
received permission from both the Boston Law Department and the Boston 
Police Department to test a new Juvenile Aid Section Report Form designed 
by ABCD. Prior to the inception of the test period, ABCD's Delinquency 
Staff and the Police Department's Juvenile Aid Section established cooperative 
working relations to ensure the successful initiation of the forms. 

In mid-September, with the assistance of two members of the ABCD 
Delinquency Staff, the new forms were introduced to police officers in the 
Juvenile Aid Section participating in the trial period. At least one officer 
from each district attended; those not present were later contacted by the 
head of the Juvenile Aid Section. 

Since the new forms proved highly functional,, ABCD and the Juvenile 
Aid Section decided to continue the use of temporary report forms in all 
test districts until permanent forms were available. The Finalized Report 
Form was introduced immediately however in District 15 (Charlestown) in 
an effort to complete coverage of the entire ABCD target area. By the 
middle of November, 20,000 copies of the Finalized Report Form printed 
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by ABCD! were in use by all Juvenile Officers in the Boston Police Department. 

The full value of the Finalized Report Form has not yet been established. 
The next several months will be devoted to determining whether reports are 
being prepared and submitted by police officers for every juvenile under in- 
vestigation in all districts. 

An essential part of the delinquency study required the transfer of all 
juvenile contact histories in the Juvenile Aid Section files to ABCD. Since the 
present ABCD Delinquency Staff Unit is now overburdened, Juvenile Officers 
have been employed to transfer this information during off-duty (evening) 
hours. Possible security problems are thus minimized. Furthermore, were 
the ABCD staff to undertake this task during the daytime, the files would be 
available only one day of the week--and even this limited access would in- 
convenience the Commanding Officer of the Juvenile Aid Section in whose office 
the files are located. 

All juvenile officers in the evening employ of ABCD will be fully responsible 
to the latter under standard employer-employee arrangements. Inthe event 
that any problem arises in completing this retrospective check, alternative 
methods for coding have been planned. 

A series of weekly meetings for the development and refinement of a 
Seriousness Scale to rank criminal offenses will conclude in December. This 
scale, together with information transferred from the contact files and 
Finalized Report Forms, will be used to process a large number of case 
studies. The Delinquency Staff Unit and the Data Processing Center are 
formulating methods for processing the information now being received from 
the Juvenile Aid Section. 

The Delinquency Staff Unit has also been developing procedures for 
coding all items on the Finalized Report Forms. It is anticipated that the 
Supervisor and three coders of the Delinquency Staff will soon be assisted 
by four enrollees of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
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1 ABCD agreed to print enough Finalized Report Forms for use over the 
next several years as well as 10,000 copies of the Disposition of Arrest 
Form. 


SCORE OLPAAGTLVULUES 


The Data Processing Center controls all data collected from the Boston 
Youth Opportunities Project's several programs. The Center also provides 
consulting services to program-research teams for data preparation, 
collection, and systems analysis. All data presented to the Center are key- 
punched manually or by optical scanning devices such as the IBM 1232. Pro- 
cessing involves organizing data into card and magnetic tape files from which 
statistical reports are periodically generated. 

The Data Processing Center is engaged in such day-to-day work as up- 
dating and correcting files, as well as such long-range activities as studying 
techniques to simplify operating the IBM 7094 and the IBM 1401 programs. A 
major accomplishment in recent months was the completion of the basic struc- 
ture of the Data Management and Retrieval System for the 1401, described in 
detail in the report following (pp.69-75), Several programs utilizing this system 
have been prepared and tested. 

Within this report period, the Data Center has completed processing the 
California Reading and Mental Maturity tests, administered to approximately 
6,700 children in the Boston Public Schools in June. The test sheets were 
processed on the IBM 1232 Optical Scanner and then edited and scored on the IBM 
1401. The edited scores, which were "normed" on the IBM 7094, served as a 
basis for several analyses of variance also performed on the 7094. The pre- 
and post analyses of the January 1964 and June 1964 Reading test scores have 
been completed, and the J une 1964 - June 1965 analysis is presently underway. 

From the normed scores, two reports -- listing students by school and 
by rank in reading scores -- were generated and distributed to Guidance 
Counselors in the Boston School Department. 

Consulting services of the Data Center have expedited the development of 
the Finalized Record Forms for the Boston Police Department and the comple- 
tion of the Guidance and Multi-Service Center evaluation instruments. Special 
forms were designed to facilitate the collection of Guidance data which will 


eventually be transferred to cards or tape. Planning of coding procedures for 
Multi-Service Center forms has progressed satisfactorily. The techniques of 
systems analysis have been fully applied to the development of police records, 
yielding some efficient, time-and-money -saving devices for data collection 
(See Table IX, p.68, Data Processing System Flow Diagram). Work has been 
scheduled so that a computer-generated output substantially reduces the amount 
of manual coding. 

Among the Center's recent activities was the random selection of experi- 
mental and control participants in the Agassiz Village and Y.M.C. A. summer- 
camp programs. Campers were drawn from the Developmental Reading progran 
population, which had previously been stratified by IQ, reading score, grade, 
and sex. The Data Center has also keypunched assorted information on the 
1964 Educational Enrichment Program, in preparation for a pre- and post anal- 
ysis of covariance. A series of frequency analyses on the 1401 have recently 
been completed for various characteristics of the 1965 Pre-Kindergarten pro- 
gram population. 
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DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM FLOW DIAGRAM 
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DATA STORAGE, MANAGEMENT AND RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 


ABCD's computer -programed Data Storage, Management and Retrieval 
System has been specifically designed to handle large volumes of population 
data. This will facilitate statistical analysis of the 17 action-research demon- 
stration programs in the Boston Youth Opportunities Project. Measurement 
of program impact demands the positive identification of each individual in the 


Data System Population and of each type of data within the system. 
Data pertaining to more than 50,000 individuals (the Data System PopulatiGial 
in the various demonstration populations have already been collected and stored. 
Sources for this data include the Boston Public Schools, Boston Police Department 
social service agencies and demonstration program activities. 

The ABCD Data System operates on the IBM 1401 computer because of the 
1401's flexibility in the management of data, its essential compatibility with 
high speed computers such as the 7090/94 series, and its relative low cost 
and availability. The simplicity of the computer-based system permits its use 
by non-technicians involved in data processing. Furthermore the system allows 
maximum access to and manipulation of the storaged data. 

In order to minimize access to the actual names of individuals in the Data 
System Population yet maximize facility in identifying members of the popula- 
tion, a system of alphabetically-ordered identification numbers has been 
developed. Each member of the Data Population will be assigned an individual 
identification number based upon the alphabetical location of his name within 


the total distribution of names. This number is the primary means of identi- 
fying each individual and thus will be recorded on all data forms collected for 
the individual. Printed directories containing identification numbers, names, 
and other pertinent information will be available to approved staff members 

in order to provide a check of incoming names against the possibility of pre- 
vious assignment of identification numbers. This system thus preserves the 
confidential nature of Boston School Department and Police Department records, 
while simultaneously interrelating data from several sources. 
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The most frequent errors in any number identification system are 


1) The assignment of the same identification number to two 
or more individuals, 


2) The assignment of two or more identification numbers to 
the same individual. 


Errors of the first type can be eliminated through the initial computer 
assignment of identification numbers to a large representative sample of the 
target population and through adequate control procedures for the assignment 
of additional identification numbers. In brief, this approach requires the 
identification of the sample population by name, birthdate and sex. Once the 
initial assignment of identification numbers is concluded, the sample population 
provides a basis for estimating the alphabetical distribution of names within 
the entire target area. 

Errors of the second type -- assigning two or more different numbers to 
the same individual -- are more difficult to control. In the identification of 
individuals, minor variations in the spelling of a name frequently create prob- 
lems which are accentuated in a computer-based system. For example, it 
is difficult to determine with certainty whether Carol Brown and Carole Brown 
or William White, Bill White, and William Whyte are the same persons. 

Previous tracking problems have shown that variations in the names of 
individuals do occur. Thus, it becomes necessary to accurately identify indi- 
viduals who assume more than one name. Although these variations are not 
necessarily “alias names” in the criminal sense, for purposes of convenience 
the term "alias" has been adopted. 

At a later date ABCD will issue a manual detailing the actual procedures 
instituted to identify "alias" and "true'’ names. At this time however it is 
sufficient to note that the system permits the assignment of an identification 
number for each individual's "true name," under which are storaged any 
additional records, including records of aliases." 
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I Hetailed procedural descriptions of initial computer assignments will 
be available at a later date. 
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General Organization of the ABCD Data System 


Each type of data included within the Data Processing System is unique and 
thus demands unique procedures for purposes of identification. Such procedures 


are detailed below. 

Due to the size and complexity of some of the ABCD research operations, 
reasonable access to an eight-K (eight thousand positions of core storage) 
machine is required. Thus, the Data Base System has been designed for use 
on the IBM 1401 computer with magnetic tape, disk, and printer attachments. 


Data are stored on fixed format, 85 position, logical tape records that are 


arranged according to the alphabetical number system previously described. 
This storage system permits individual identification, file maintenance, and 


data manipulation. In order to conserve space in the physical tape files, logical 


records will be blocked by a factor of twenty. 
Each type of logical tape record and its corresponding input document are 


sequenced according to record identification codes which maximize the feasibility 


of file additions and provide a logical basis for ordering record types. The 
following codes have been devised for simultaneous use in identifying every 
type of logical tape record: 


1) Major Identification Code: a three digit code which 
identifies broad Classifications of data (e.g. , specific 
demonstration programs and major data processing 
operations); 


2) Intermediate Identification Code: a two digit code used 
in conjunction with the Major Code to identify subdivi- 
sions (e.g. , different collection dates for the same 
type of data); 


3) Minor Identification Code: another two digit code for 
identifying and differentiating trailer records associ- 
ated with particular Intermediate and Major Codes. 


The standardization of basic information on data records reduces the 
amount of required documentation and increases the use of standardized 
procedures and computer programs. The format of input documents (IBM 
cards) is identical to that of the corresponding logical tape records, except 
for the extra positions available in the latter. This general standardized data 
format is described in Table X, p. 74, 

The data file is recorded on separate reels of magnetic tape. Each reel 
contains data on approximately the same number of individuals within a 
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specified identification number interval. This format permits the insertion of 
additional records when necessary. Each reel can be processed as a separate 
sub-file, eliminating the need to continually resequence the entire file. Futher- 
more, when all available space on a given reel has been used, the data for that 
reel may be subdivided without affecting the other reels in the file. 

Logical records in the data base file are divided into two major types: 


1) Basic Indentifying Records, which contain information of 
general interest to the entire B. Y.O.P. and of major im- 
ortance in identifying or locating the given individual 
ee g., true name, birthdate and sex; alias name(s); add- 
resses; school mobility). 


2) Program Records, which contain data collected and pro- 
cessed for specific demonstration programs and which 
vary accordingly from program to program. 


Several types of file maintenance procedures are in use to facilitate any 
changes necessary in file content. These procedures include: 


1) Corrections: The replacement of incorrect data already 
in the file by corrected data, once error conditions have 
been discovered in the data in storage. Corrections call 
for a direct one-to-one replacement of data record for 
data record. 


2) Additions (Insertions): The addition of new data to the 
file as it iS obtained from various sources. 


3) Deletions 2 Elimination of data already in the file. 

To avoid semantic misunderstanding, an additional term, ''updating,"’ 
must be defined. Any file maintenance procedure which changes the contents 
of the file in fact represents an "updating" of the file. As a particular type 
of file maintenance procedure, this term assumes a somewhat different 
meaning: 


In its particular sense, "updating" refers to the addition of more 
recent versions of data already in the file. This assumes that 
data already in the file are correct for a given point in time but 
have been superseded by more recent information. This use of 
the term is of particular value for data subject to such changes 
as residential relocation and school transfer. 
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Various combinations of Additions and Deletions permit the elimination 
or change of location of specified data records within the Tiley 
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All file maintenance procedures are implemented by computer. Specific 
programs have been designed to provide a printed record of the actual trans- 
actions conducted. 

To provide protection against the possible loss of any one copy of the Master 
File, physical copies of the file are maintained on a cycle system. In addition, 
a duplicate of the most recent version of the file is retained. Table XI, p. 75 
diagrams the procedure for one reel and is applicable to the entire file. 

A computer -programmed retrieval system has been designed to recover 
records by individual indentification number and/or by type of logical tape record 
The work files emanating from data retrieval operations will be retained as long 
as necessary and used for such operations as statistical analysis. 

The data retrieval system assists in retrieval operations by allowing: 


1) The selection of records when both the individual 
identification number and logical record type code 
have been determined; 


2) The selection of all records when only the individual 
identification number is given; 


3) The selection of all specified records when only the 
logical record type is provided; 


4) The selection of all records for an individual if his 
individual sub-file contains specified logical record 
types; and 


5) The selection of any specific records for an individual 
if his individual sub-file contains specified logical 
record types. 
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AS La aes. 


GENERAL STANDARDIZED DATA FORMAT 


IBM Cards 


Gard 
Column 
i. 6 
Lo- 9 
10-11 
213 
14-19 
20m / 
78 
79 - 80 


Item 
Individual ID No. 


Major Record Type 
Identification 


Intermediate Record 
Type Identification 


Minor Record Type 
Identification 


Blank 


Variable Data Field 
This area available 
for the optional 


assignment of specific 


data fields. 
Blank 


Normally blank at 
time of input. 
Reserved for file 
maintenance codes 
if necessary. 


Logical Tape Record 


Tape 
Position 
1-706 
pee 
10- ll 
D2 = 
14- 19 
20-77 
78 
79-84 
85 


Item 
Individual ID No. 


Major Record Type 
Identification 


Intermediate Record 
Type Identification 


Minor Record Type 
Identification 


Creation Date 

Date data actually enters 
logical tape record. 
Generated from Header 
card at time of creation. 


Variable Data Field 
This area available 
for the optional 
assignment of specific 
data fields. 


Tape Reel Code 


Tape Record Sequence 
Number 


Tape Record Mark 


N.B. Positions 1-19 and 78-80.85 are standardized and must be used as 


specifie 
fields. 


to the variable data fields. 
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d; positions 20-77 are available for the assignment of data 
A different record type is used for each different assignment 


LER B TEX. | 


FLOW CHART FOR DATA STORAGE PLOW CHART FOR DATA STORAGE SYSTEM 


© 


Existing Master 


Input file for first 
File 


File Maintenance 
Operation 


Output 
Transaction 
Log to be 
Checked and 
: Filed 


pdated File 
Contains Original 
File with Modifications 
Specified by 
Maintenance File 


Updated File Duplicate Copy 
of Updated File 
(Reel Y) 
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CODING 


The activities of the Coding Department during the past six months have 
paralleled the three main developmental phases of several ongoing BYOP 
programs: 1) end-of-school period, 2) summer session, and 3) school 
opening. 

In the end-of-school period, extending from May ll - June Zl) the: three 
coders and coding supervisor photographed 9, 393 school records (6,125 in the 
elementary grades and 3, 268 in the junior highs). Photographing of records was 
necessary to update the data sheets for follow-up studies on the original 50,000 
member Data System Population. Records photographed at this time were also 
vital to the evaluation of the Pupil Adjustment Counseling program and/or up- 
coming camp-school programs. 

The summer period was spent, first, in hiring and instructing new personnel 
to code the delinquency "prediction instrument” and, secondly, in coding the 
records of 4,053 pupils included in the prediction instrument sample. 

A major accomplishment of the coding supervisor during this period was 
the design of a manual and forms for a new project: The Student End of the 
Year Location Sheet (SEYLS). The SEYLS is a special demonstration project 
which will supply additional information about students (e.g. , Census tract, 
grade, and school location as of June 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964). With the aid of 
SEYLS, the location of any given experimental or control member can be deter 
mined for each of the four years of coded information. 

During the school opening period, part of the coding crew was engaged in 
coding the records of 5,061 pupils for SEYLS. The remainder of the coders 
resumed microfilming some 16,000 pupil records -- bringing the total number 
of records rephotographed in the past six months to over 25,000. A detailed 
description of the rephotographing operation, which is still in progress, will 
be included in a subsequent report. 

Besides conducting the above coding operation, coders have been involved in 
other activities within the Demonstration Department. The coders at times serve 
as a manpower reservoir, performing such tasks as moving supplies, establishing 
a storeroom, filing, cataloging, standardizing coding practices, and aiding in 
departmental reorganization. 
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ABCD Board of Directors 


Officers 


Charles I. Schottland, President 


George Farrah, Vice-President 


Kenneth 1. Guscott, Vice-President 


Sidney R. Rabb, Vice-President 


Mark C. Wheeler, Vice-President 


John S. Howe, Treasurer 


F. Douglas Cochrane, Clerk 


Dean, Florence Heller Graduate School 


Brandeis University 


Boston Traffic Commission 


President, Boston Chapter NAACP 


Chairman of the Board 
Stop & Shop, Inc. 


President, New England Merchants 
National Bank 


President, Provident Institution for 
Savings 


Ropes & Gray 


Members 


Mrs. Ann Aicardi 
Mrs. Barbara Baker 


J. William Belanger 
Director, State Division of 
Employment Security 


William F. Burke 


Victor C. Bynoe, Member 
Boston Housing Authority 


Ambrose Carangelo 


Mrs. Melnea A. Cass 


Mrs. Margaret Clougherty 


Mrs. Mary Colbert 


Mayor John F. Collins 
City of Boston 


Mrs. Mildred T. David 


John Davis 


Miss Mary E. DeLoach 


Mrs. Olivia DePietro 


Mrs. Beatrice DiPerri 


Gary Fountain 


Robert H. Gardiner 
President, Fiduciary 
rust: 


Arthur J. Gartland, Member 
Boston School Committee 


William Hurld 


James Joseph 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis 
Editor, The Pilot 
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William J. Lally 
Director, Overseers of the Public 
Welfare, City of Boston 


Mrs. Shirley Lawless 


Edward J. Logue 
Development Administrator 
Boston Redevelopment Authority 


Rev. Albert W. Low 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Boston 


Dr. Jean Mayer 
Harvard University 
School of Public Health 


Valentine P. Murphy 
President, Greater Boston, 
Mass. Labor Council AFL-CIO 


William H. Ohrenberger 
Superintendent, Boston School Dept. 


Rev. Robert Lee Pruitt 
Grant AME Church 


Harold S. Remmes 


Paulino Rodriguez 


Henry A. Scagnoli 


Director for Administrative Services 


City of Boston 


Mrs. Erline Shearer 
Mrs. Frances Smith 
Mrs. Barbara L. Strother 


Mrs. Rita Tyler 


Anderson, Ernest G. 
Aronson, Sidney 


Barry, Maria 
Blau, Sheridan 
Boynton, Christine 
Brown, Evelyn 
Castro, Frank Jr. 
Clayman, Gail 
Coates, Jacqueline 
Comeau, Joseph 
Corum, James 
Dee, Joseph 
DeMarco, Carolyn 
Diamond, Jehed 
Donoghue, Michael 
Finn, Patricia 
Flanagan, Maureen 
Flowers, Linda 
Ford, Claire 
Francis, Robert 
Freeman, Howard 
Fritts, Patricia 
Gaskins, Richard 
Glennon, Edmund 
Gibson, William 


Gorman, John 
Gorfin, Sarah 
Haley, Ellen 
Harleston, Isabelle 
Hawkins, Anna 
Hayes, Beverly 
Hetherington, Elizabeth 
Hines, Leo 
Huston, Colleen 
Hutchison, Russel 
Ippolito, Joseph 
Itzkowitz, Eleanor 
Jackson, Gardner 
Jones, Florence 
Jones, Kenneth J. 
Joyce, Diane 
Katz, Michele 
LaVertue, Annette 
Leffler, Joyce 
Leonard, Cynthia 


APPENDIX B 


BYOP Staff and Consultants 


Consultant, Data Processing 

Associate Director, Demonstration 
Department 

Secretary 

Consultant, Camp-Schools 

Statistical Clerk 

Research Clerk 

PrOleCHiD tRCCLO lL 

Senior Stenographer~-Typist 

Projects Director 

Supervisor of Data Processing 

Program Assistant 


Director, Unified Legal Services Program 


Senior Stenographer-Typist 

Assistant to the Documents Editor 

Research Clerk 

Associate Project Director 

Research Assistant 

Research Assistant 

Secretary 

Research Clerk 

Consultant, Delinquency Study 

Project Director 

Research Assistant 

Program Specialist-Monitor 

Social Welfare Referral Coordinator , 
ULSP 

Consultant, Work Study 

Secretary 

Research Assistant 

Senior Key Punch Operator 

Research Clerk 

Assistant Supervisor of Coding 

Research Assistant 

Program Assistant 

Statistical Clerk 

Research Clerk 

Consultant, Work Study 

Secretary 

Administrative Officer 

Research Clerk 

Consultant, Data Processing 

Program Monitor 

Stenographer-Typist 

Stenographer-Typist 

Documents Editor 

Key Punch Operator 


Lewis, Ralph G. 
Long, Edward 
Lotti, Dosola 
Magbie, Lloyd 
Mansbach, Gerhard 
McCullough, Lester 
McInnis, Irene 
McLellan, Robert 
Monahan, Aura 
Morris, John 
Noble, John H. 
O'Keefe, Thomas 
Oshima, William 
Petitti. Richard 
Pinckney, Stacia 
Randlett, Jean 
Rogers, Richard 
Ross, Joyce 
Shapiro, Judith 
Sherwood, Clarence 
Simons, Herbert 
Stirling, Richard 
Sywak, William 


Consultant, Data Processing 
Assistant Supervisor of Coding 
Research Assistant 

Research Clerk 

Consultant, Data Processing 
Supervisor of Coding 

Project Director 

Research Clerk 

Research Assistant 

Research Assistant 

Consultant, Multi-Service Centers 
Research Clerk 

Program Specialist-Monitor 
Consultant, Data Processing 
Stenographer-T ypist 

Project Director 

Assistant Supervisor, Data Processing 
Stenographer -T ypist 

Research Assistant 

Director, Demonstration Department 
Consultant, Tutoring 
Administrative Assistant 
Administrative Assistant 
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